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WHILE various temporary publications, and the recent 

controverfy refpecting the French revolution, have pre 
vented us from attending to the different opinions on the fups 
pofed antiquity of Irifh population, and of Irifh hiftory, we 
were not able to examine with fuflicient care and precifiorrthe 
volume of Tranfa€tions now before us. But, fince that fub- 
ject approaches to a termination, we can at leaft proceed to 
thofe parts of the prefent work, Iefs connected with the dif- 
puted fubje&t. The Philofophical Papers we {hall therefore 
examine in their order, 

An Account of the Moving of a Bog, and the F~- iation 
of a Lake, in the County of Galway, Ireland. By Ralph 
Oufley, Efqg. M. R. I. A. Communicated by Jofeph Cooper 
Walker, Efg. M. R.1. A.—This fingular phenomenon arofe 
from the burfting of a water-{pout, whofe contents propelled 
the bog from its fituation, and carried it over fome neighbour 
ing meadows, where it refted. In this {pot it impeded the 
courfe of the river Dromore, and from the ftagnation a lake 
was formed: the lake was afterwards incompletely drained, 
and the ftream of the river in fome degree reftored; but, from 
the remaining water, a leffer lake {till exifts. 

An Account and Deicription of three Pendulums, invented 
and conftructed by John Crofthwaite, Watch and Clockeraker, 
Dublin.—The great peculiarity and merit of the firft pendu- 
lum are owing to its confifting of two rods; the lengthening 
or fhortening of the fgeft alter the dimenfions of the fecond 
in the oppofite way: the peculiarities of the other pendulums 
we find it difficult to defcribe without the plate. 

An Account of a new Method of Illuminating the Wires, 
and Regulating the Pofition of the Tranfit Inftrument. By 
the Rev. Henry Usfher, D. D. S. F. T. C.D. M.R.I. A. and 
F. R. S.~This memoir alfo requires the plate ; but Mr. Vince’s 
Jate work, and particularly Mr. Ramfden’s improvement of 
this inftrument, by illuminating it, fhould be confidered at the 
fame time: we tranfcribed Mr. Vince’s account of Mr. Ramf- 
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den’s method, in p. 67 of this volume of our Journal; for: 
the firft fuggeftion of which he feems to have been indebted 
to Dr. Ufher.  _ 

An Effay to improve the Theory of Defeftive Sight. By 
the Rev. John Stack, F.C. D. and M.R.I. A.—We long 
fince cndeavoured to fhow that the different degrees of con- 
vexity of the eye would not account for the phenomena of 
long and fhort fight ; for thefe phaenomena might be occafioned 
by numerous other variations in the ftructure of that organ. 
Some of thefe Dr. Stack endeavours to illuftrate. He chiefly 
confmes himfelf to the denfity of the chryftalline, which it is 
well known diminifhes as the diftance from the center increafes, 
to admit of the rays converging in one focus, and to prevent 
the diverfity which would arife from the different refractions of 
the central and the more oblique rays. Some confufion in the 
picture on the retina is undoubtedly owing to this caufe in per- 
fons commonly ftyled near-fighted, and it is removed by con- 
tracting the eye-lids and excluding the oblique rays: the fame 
effeét is produced by others, whofe iris, from different caufes, 
does not readily contract, particularly in cafes where its fibres 
have been injured bycouching. All thefe people fee better thro’ 
a pin-hole pricked in a card. When the difference of denfity 
is very little, or when the caufes of near or obfcure vifion arife 
from organical defects, no glafs will relieve. In the former 
cafe our author recommends a concavo convex, of a greater 
curvature on the concave fide than on the convex; for then the 
xefraction of the central rays can be made the fame, as in the 
double concave, while that of the more diftant rays is dimi- 
nifhed. But perhaps the curvature of fome of the conic fec- 
tions, particularly the parabolic, might be more advantageoufly 
émployed for this purpofe. If the foci of the central and more 
diftant rays be on different fides of the retina, our author thinks 
the inconvenience may {till be remedied by combinations of dif- 
ferent lenfes, like the compound objeét-glaffes of Dollond. 

An Account of fome Obfervations made with a View to 
afcertain whether magnifying Power or Aperture contributes 
moft to the Difcerning fmall Stars in the Day. By the Rev. 
Henry Ufsher, D. D. M. R.I. A. and F. R.S.— The eye- 

laflés of the tranfit-inftrument, in the obfervatory at Dublin, 
are of three different kinds, making the magnifying power of 
the inftrument 200, 400, and 600. Thefe fyftems are con- 
ftructed on the principle explained by Mr. Ramfden, ina Pa- 
per publifhed in the Philofophical 'Tranfactions, and may be 
changed without difturbing the line of collimation, or altering 
the. quantity of celeftial {paces fubtended by the intervals of 
the wires. ‘This inftrument was therefore employed in the 
experiments. 
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experiments. Our author concludes in favour of great mag- 
nifying powers, with diminifhed aperture, and finds that, by 
neans of a confiderable diminution of aperture, the polar ftar 
may be made § fo diftinétly round and large, that the appulfe » 
of its limbs. to each edge of the wires, as well as the paflage of 
its center over them, may be diftinétly obferved;’ obtaining . 
* much greater precifion in proving either the collimation or 
meridian.’ if 
An Effay on the Variations of the Barometer. By Richard Mt 
i 


















































Kirwan, Efq. M. R.I. A. and F. R.S.—This is an admir- 
able eflay; but as it confifts fo much of diftin@ mifcellaneous " 
obferyations, it is impoflible to give an adequate account of i" 
it: indeed if it had not.occurred in a voluminous collection, . ni 
we fhould move readily have referred the reader to the whole Ht 
at length. ‘The barometer, Mr. Kirwan obferves, was the firft aq 
inftrument that led philofophers to fufpe& the dogmas of an- " 
tiquity ; which opened their eyes, and taught them the im- i 
portant leflon, fiat experimentum. It, foon was fuppofed to ht 
teach more than it was capable of performing; for, though 
the marine barometer will foretel impending ftorms, that on 
land will not fhow the changes of weather very unequi-~ 
vocally, or without the neceflity of many reftrictions. The 
various obfervations on the thermometer we cannot abridge, 
nor can we refer to common fyftems, for many of thefe | 
remarks are new, occur in uncommon works, or have been (i 
collected fince meteorology has been more attentively ftu- \ 
died. The caufes to which the variations of the baro- 
meter have been attributed are the influence of different tem- ) 
peratures; of the winds, of vapours, and 4n unequal diffu- } 
fion of the higher atmofphere The different tgmperatures, | 
our author thinks from calculation, cannot have any effet, . 
and his enquiry how far the mafs of the lower atmo- 

{phere is increafed, in proportion to the condepfation of its 

volume, is extremely curious: it was occafioned by a fact which 

happened at Ponoi, where the difference of temperature was 

19°, and the variation of the barometer .g of an inch, ‘The 

influence of the winds has long fince been given up; and that — 
of the vapours our author thinks indefenfible; but this fubject 

is not yet clearly undetftood. ‘The nature of the elaftic ya- 

pour formed by evaporated water, and the degree of its elafti- 

city, in different circumftances, is not yet explained: almoft 
at the moment of becoming water it is remarkably tranfparent. . 

The following calculation, however, grounded on what we 

know of this fluid, is fingularly curious, and contains fome 

facts not generally known, Where our author’s weights dif-_ 

fer from thofe of other philofophers, they have been deter-~ 

mined by his own experiments and calculations. 
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‘ From this view of the nature of vapours, and the change they 
produce in the weight and elafticity of the atmofphere, it is plain 
that their prefence or abfence cannat fully aceount for the varia- 
tions of the barometer. For if we fuppoe the atmofphere perfect- 
ly dry, the barometer at jo: mches, and the thermometer at 65°, 
and then a column thereof to be faturated with moifture, its elafti- 
city being encreafed' <!, it will contain ~! of its volume lefs air 
than before faturation, fince the increafe of its elafticity arifes from 
the introduction of a new elaftic fluid amounting to -;7: of its bulk : 
and fince the weight of the whole volume was at firit equal: to that 
of 30 inches of mercury, its weight will now be leffened by =1 of 
40 inches, that is nearly 0,59 of an inch. But on the other hand 
it gamed <4 of its volume of vapour, therefore its real lofs of 
weight will be the difference of the weight of +7 of air, and <i of 
vapour; but the weight of air ts to that of vapour as 12 to 10, 
therefore the gain here is 0,49 of an incly, which deduéted from 
0,59, the lofs, leaves the lofs -L of an mch. ‘This, therefore, is 
the variation the barometer fhould undergo by the paffage of a co- 
lumn of air from abfolute drynefs to complete faturation,. a circum- 
{tance which perhaps ever takes place, as the atmofphere is never 
abfolutely drys and yet previous to heavy rams we often obferve 
the barometer to fall 3, 4, or 5-tenths of an imch, a falk which 
we fee cannot origmate from the faturation of the atmofphere with | 
vapour. Nor is there any proportion between the afcent of mer- 
cury after heavy rains and the weight of vapour condenfed, for im 
fuch cafes the mercury frequently rifes 3 or 4-tenths of an inch; 
and yet the heavieft rain feldom produces one cubic inch of water, 
and the weight of 2 cubic mch of water 3s not equal to that of everr 


=% of a cubic inch of mercury,’ 


To the unequal diffufion of the higher atmofphere Mr. Kir- 
wan therefore attributes the variations of the barometer, and 
explains, on this foundation, the various obfervations with 
great,ingenuity. This caufe has undoubtedly the principal, 
but we fufpect not the whole influence, for the reafons already 
afligned, and the apparently obvious connection of the change 
in the heights of mercury, and the greater or lefs proportion 
of vapour in the air. In fupport alfo of our opinion, the late 
obfervations of father Cotte, and particularly the regular diur- 
hal variations inthe height of the mercury, may be adduced. 
To our author’s theory, that the aurora borealis is owing to 
the inflammation of the inflammable gas, which rifes to the 
top of the atmofphere, and is inflamed in the northern regions 
by electricity, various objections may alfo be made. But we’ 
ought to tranfcribe Mr. Kirwart’s arguments, and we. cannot 
lengthen this article by our oppofition: the decifion mutt be. 
left to the judgment of our readers. 
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« Firft. It is certain that inflammable air is produced, parti- 
<ularly between the tropics, by many natural operations, duch as 
the putrefaction of animal and vegetable fubftances, volcanoes, &c. 
and that this air is lighter than any other, and confequently occu- 
pies the higheft regions of the atmofphere; and hence Mr. Sauf- 
fure and others have found the air on the higheft mountains lefs 
pure than that on the plains, and its electricity ftronger. 

‘Secondly. It is allowed by Dr. Halley and others who have 
treated of the trade winds, that the higheft air between the tropics 
is thrown off on both fides towards the poles, and of this I think I 
have given fufficient proof.; therefore it is inflammable air that is 
chiefly thrown off towards the poles. 

‘ Thirdly. It is certain that the northern lights are the higheft 
of all meteors, though they fometimes extend pretty low into the 
anferior atmofphere ; and Dr. Franklin’s conjecture, that they pro~ 
ceed from eleCricity, is at prefent generally followed by all me- 
teorologifts. A detail of their reafons I muft omit, as it would oc- 
cafion too great a digreffion from the prefent fubject. 

“ Fourthly. It is certain that after the appearance of an aurora 
‘borealis the barometer commonly falls. ‘This obfervation was 
_ firft made by Mr. Maddifon in America; and [have feen it verified 
_ in the diaries of the Berlin Academy for 1783 and 1784, the only 
ones which I have confulted. Thefe meteors are alfo generally 
followed by high winds, and ufually from the fouth, all which 
'ftrongly prove a rarefaction in the northern regions. ‘Thefe lights 
are much more common in the higher latitudes of North America 
than in the fame latitudes in Europe. Captain Middleton remarks 
that they appear almoft every night in Hudfon’s Bay, lat. 59, 
whereas at Peterfburgh they are feen much more rarely ; which 
confirms my opinion that the fuperior effluence is more copioufly 
-diftributed.ever North America than over the old continent.’ 


An Accouat ef fome Experiments on Wheel-Carriages. In 
a Letter from Richard Lovel Edgworth, Efq. M. R. I. A. and 
F.R.S. tothe Rev. Dr. Henry Usfher, M. R.I. A. and F. 
R.S.—Thefe experiments were fuggefted by fome trials made 
in 1773, to determine the different powers of high and low 
wheels in overcoming given obftacles. Each party claimedthe 
victory, and the caufe our author endeavours to aflign, with- 
out however hinting that experiments of this kind, where the 
line of traction is parallel to the plane on which the carriage 
moves, are fallacious. In moving a carriage, the weight, he 
remarks, not only acts in giving velecity, but in overcoming 
the vis inertiz. When.an obftacle intervenes, the new direc- 
tion gives the vis inertiz a new power, and it is again to be 
overcome in the direction. He found that, when a high 
wheel touched the top of the obitacle at once, it was more 
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difadvantageous than alow wheel, which rolled up as over .an 
inclined plane; a refult evidently connected with the parallet 
line of traction. Loads, placed on fprings, he finds greatly 
facilitate the drawing. On fmooth roads the height of the 
carriage is, it feems, of inconfiderable importance, and on rough 
roads difadvantageous: on uneven roads long carriages are 
preferable, and on roads with deep ruts, fhort ones. In our 
author’s experiments the ufual methods were in fome degreé 
varied, but the power acted in the direction of the axle, and 
confequently in a line parallel to the plane of the wheel’s 
motion. , 
An Enquiry into the different Modes of Demontftration, by 
which the Velocity of Spouting Fluids has been inveftigated a 
riori. By the Rev. M. Young, D. D. F.'T.C.D. and M. 
. I. A.—In this enquiry our author examines the different 
theories on this fubject, and the refult of the various experi-° 
ments. ‘The mean velocity with which water fpouts from a 
veffel wholly or in part filled with water to the height of. 16 
and 12 inches, is lefs than by the theory in the ratio of 1.6.to 
I nearly. | 
Obfervations on Gun-Powder. By the Honourable George 
Napier, M.R.I. A. Communicated by the Earl of, Charle- 
mont, P. R. I. A.—Mr. Napier’s eflay contains many facts.of 
very great importance, and fome hints of confiderable utility. 
It is deficient only in the theory. Our author finds that the 
moft careful feleCtion and the moft accurate combination of 
the materials are fometimes defeated by accident; and powder 
prepared without fo much attention will be of ftronger proof 
than that which coft fo much care. This is partly owing to 
circumftances with which Mr. Napier feems not to be ac- 
quainted ; and the fea-falt, for inftance, which does not ap- 
pear. to impair the activity of powder, has probably, in the 
preparation, abforbed fome pure air from the nitre. ‘The beft 
proportions are, he thinks, three pounds of nitre, nearly nine 
ounces of charcoal, and three ounces of fulphur. T'wo ounces 
of Chinefe powder analyfed, gave 102 dwts. of nitre, 6 dwts. 
of charcoal, and 3 dwts. 14 grains nearly of fulphur. It was 
of a large grain, and angular. It was very durable, and it 
is remarkable that fome powder, made in the reign of 
Charles II. was found at Purfleet, and examined by our au- 
thor, when it appeared not materially injured by age *. The 
mode of combining the materials follows, with fome judicious 
hints for its improvement. Our author thinks glazing the 
~ powder renders it more durable, and he finds the duft of pow- 





* This is attributed by Mr. Napier to the empleyment of bome-made nitre. 
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der much more powerful than has been fufpected. On the 
whole, this eflay deferves very particular attention from the 
manufaéturers of this article, and particularly from govern- 
ment, though fince Mr. Napier’s time, and even fince the laft 
war, the manufacture is greatly improved. 

Obfervations on the Magnetic Fluid. By Captain O’Brien 
Drury, of the Royal Navy. Communicated by Colonel Val- 
Jancey, M. R. I. A.—Our author’s obfervations, though fhort, 
are of great importance. “The compafs-needle, he obferves, 
a by time its power; and from this: caufe many errors in 

eckoning arife. This is, he thinks, prevented by cafing the 
recite with foft iron, or arming it at the poles by es of 
this metal in its foft ftate. 

A critical and anatomical Examination of the Parts imme- 
diately interefted in the Operation for a Catara&; with an At- 
tempt to render the Operation itfelf, whether by Depreffion. 
or Extraction, more certain and fuccefsful. By Silvefter O’Hal- 
Joran, Efq. M.R.I. A. Honorary Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in Ireland, and Surgeon to the County of 
Limerick Hofpital. Communicated by the Right Hon. the. 
Earl of Charlemont, P. R. I. A.—After a fhort examination 
of the ftate of opinions on this fubject at different perjods, our 
author proceeds to a defcription of the eye: There is, he con- 
tends, no pofterior chamber of the aqueous humour, but the 
chryftalline is clofe to the iris, inclofed in the duplicature of 
a membrane arifing from the ligamentum ciliate, and refting. 
in a focket in the vitreous humour. ‘The iris is attached to 
the ciliary circle, he thinks, above and below, but at either 
angle is a little drawn down, affuming by this means fome 
convexity. ‘Phe defcription of the iris we fhall felect. 


‘ With other anatomifts, I always imagined that this Jatt was a 
real continuation of the choroides; I am now fatisfied that it is not, 
and that the affertion is very nearly as abfurd as-to affirm that the 
diaphragm is a continuation of the pleura, though the choroides ad- 
heres pretty clofely to the fclerotica, near the infertion of the op- 
tic nerve ; yet from thence to the ligamentum ciliare, the corref- 
pondence is moftly kept up by blood veffels and nerves paffing from 
one to'the other. Here a clofe adhefion of the choroides to the 
{clerotica commences. At the middle of the fuperior and inferior 
parts of the eye, it begins at the very edge of the fclerotica, bore 
dering on the cornea tranfparens, but from thence tothe two can- 
thufes it gradually retires back on the fclerotica ; the adhering part 
from the choroides, called ligamentum ciliare, is truly tendinous, 
and forms an expanfion or covering to the iris; within fide this are 
groupes of blood-veffels from the arterial circle of the iris, pro- 
ceeding in nearly ftraight lines, as well to the pupilla as to the ci- 
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liary ligament. To prove that the iris is totally different from the 
choroides, and truly mufcular, it is only necefflary to obferve that 
the infide of the ligamentum ciliare anfwering to its breadth, is 
flefhy and thicker than any other part of this body ; its fibres pro- 
ceed radiated, or nearly fo, from thence towards the iris. Here 
the covering of the anterior part of the vitreous membrane com- 
mences, and fo clofely is this attached to thefe radiated fibres, that 
their impreffions are funk deep into it, and may be called the fulci 
of the proceffus ciliares. This firit range oi fibres on the infide of 
the iris is ina human eye about the breadth of a line; a kind of 
tendinous narrow and circular band clofes this phalanx, and from 
thence proceeds a fecond row of radiated fibres, thinner than the 
firft; thefe alfo adhere and leave their impreffions on the vitreous 
membrane ; and that part of the iris which forms the pupilla is flill 
finer than the laft-mentioned, refts on the chryftalline, and is quite 
free from any adherence, by which means it contraéts or dilates in 
proportion to the vicinity or diftance of objects. ‘Thus the con- 
vexity of the iris follows nearly that of the cornea tranfparens, and 
ts occafioned by the protuberance of the chryftalline ; fo that the 
idea of a pofterior chamber of the aqueous humour mutt be for ever 
banifhed ; nor is that of circular fibres belonging to the iris better 
founded in truth and anatomy. Thefe laft we are conftantly told 
were formed for the purpofe of contracting, as the radial ones were 
for expanding, the pupilla; but not to advert to a fa¢t, which 1s, 
that the ftate of quiefcence in the pupilla is its dilatibility, which is 
evident, becaufe when afleep or in a ftate of inattention with re- 
{pect to objects, we conftantly find it fo; I fhalt juit obferve that 
there are none but radial fibres through the whole internal furface 
of the iris.’ 


Theré‘is no fuch thing, in our author’s opinion, as an ad- 
herent cataract ; and the phenomena, which occafioned the 
fufpicion, are owing to the refiftance of the capfule, and the 
yeturn of the chryftalline, when depreffed, in confequence of 
its elafticity. Our author gives very judicious directions for 
deprefling the cataract; but we fhould always prefer the ex- 
traction. When deprefled below the vitreous humour, the 
chryftalline, he obferves, waftes and is deftroyed; when it 
efcapes in the aqueous humour, it contiues unaltered; but, 
in this point, he is in oppofition to the general analogy of na- 
ture, and to the obfervations of able furgeons. In the remarks 
on extracting the chryftalline, he is a little too fevere on the 
authors who preceded him in this branch; though his own 
method is not quite unexceptionable. At the fame time we 
may add, that it is fufficiently fafe, and generally certain. 

An Account of Experiments made to determine the T’em- 

perature 
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perature of the Earth’s Surface in the Kingdom of Ireland in 
the Year 1788. By the Rev. William Hamilton, F. T.C. D. 
and M.R. I. A.-The mean temperature of the fea-coaft, from 
north to fouth, is from 48° to 51°;%, making a difference of 
about one degree of the thermometer for every degree of lati- 
tude. The medium temperature, at the height of 206 feet, 
the higheft ground of the § general /urface’ of Ireland, is about 
48°. In Londonderry the mean is 48°; in Dublin 51°; in 
Cork 53°. From this view, Ireland feems hotter than Eng- 
land. On the furface, our author remarks, the diurnal varia- 
tions of temperature are obferved; at the depth of 30 or 40 
feet, the monthly variations only; and, at 70 or 80 feet, the 
annual variations are alone fenfible. 

Obfervations on Coal-Mines. By Richard Kirwan, Efq. 
M.R.I. A. and F. R.S.—As ores of different kinds are now 
carefully fought after in Ireland, coal becomes neceffary to 
render the mines produdtive. Mr. Kirwan has therefore col~ 
lected the different circumftances which make the exiftence of 
coal probable, fhows that it is chiefly to be fought after in the 
fecondary hills ; and gives an account of the nce which lie 
over the coal in different places, both in thefe iflands and on 
the continent. The information is ufeful, but not particue 
larly new. 

Obfervations on the Properties commonly attributed by Me- 
dical Writers to Human Milk, on the Changes it undergoes 
in Digeftion, and the Diféafes fuppofed to originate from this. 
Source in Infancy. By Jofeph Clarke, M.D. M.R.I. A.— 
Our author quite overturns the whole fyftem of children’s dif- 
eafes, and our opinions re{pecting milk. He fhows from experi- 
ment, that the human milk contains fearcely any coagulable. 
matter; that it cannot be coagulated by the ufual additions, 
nor even by an infufion of a child’s ftomach; that the appar- 
ent curds, vomited by children, is the cream, which is often 
feparated in the ftomach, as it is, like the cream, of a differ- 
ent colour foon after delivery, and when the colaftrum ceafes 
to flow ; that the green colour of children’s evacuations is not 
owing to an acid. All thefe pofitions are fupported by great 
probability; but we have feen them, or we think we have feen 
them, contradicted by the appearance of difeafes and the ef- 
fects of medicines, Our author’s abilitics and attention are 
too confiderable in our eyes to induce us to fufpeét that he has 
been led away by a hafty fyftem ; and we cannot, on the other 
hand, eafily give up opinions apparently well fupported. We 
mutt leave the fubject then to future examination. . 

Eclipfe of the Sun, obferved June the 3d. 1788, by the 
Rey. Dr. Usfher and others. Communicated by the Rev. 

Henry 
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Henry Usther, D.D. F.R. S. and-M. R.I. A.~—The begin- 
ning was at 19° 3° 42'""7'; the end at 20° 25’ 388. A diffor- 
tion and difcolouration of the fpots, as ‘the moon’s limb ap- 

roached them, was obferved at a diftance too great to be ac- 
counted for by the inflection of as and feemingly owing to 
a lunar atmofphere. 
~ An Account of an Aurora Boicalis feen in full Sunfhine. 
By the Rev. Henry Usther, D. D. F. R. S. and M.R.T. A.— 
‘The tremulous motion of the ftars,- the ufual effect of an au- 
rora, was obferved in the day-time, fubfequent to a very bright 
Aurdra borealis in the preceding night: Light white coruf-- 
éating clouds were a = obferved in 1 the ufual place, the pole 
of the dipping needle: it 1s probable, therefore, that thefe 
fireams alfo occur in the day. If, according to Mr. Kirwan’s 
fupfofition, this phenomenon retults from the inflammation 
Of itiflammable air, our author fuppofes the unfteadinefs may 
be owing to the water depofited forming veficular vapour. As 
iHiflammable air feems alfo fometimes to contaih iron, the un- 
fteddinefs of the needle at this time may be’ owing to its de- 
pofition. The -higheft point of the luminous arch preceding 
(atid we may add: following) the corufcations, is indeed always 
m the magnetic meridian. But thefe are conjectures, perhaps 
reveries. It is more remarkable that, in the lift of aurora bo- 
realis, colleéted by. M. Mairan, there is a chafm- about the 
thiddle of the laft-century of about forty years, nearly in the 
middle of which the variation of the needle at Patis was 0. 
As this appearance feemed to diminith with an eaftern varia- 
tion, it imcreafes with a weftern. 

Phe Papers on Polite Literature and Antiquities muft be 
the fubjeét of another Article. 


(To be continued.) 





Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Manchefter. 
Vol. III. 8ve. 7s. Boards. Cadell. 1790. 


“Ene Manchefter Society continues its inftructive and agrece 
able meetings; and the papers offered, ‘as we had occafion 
to remark in our examination of the Soenie’ volumes, are ra- 
ther éalculated to produce interefting converfation, than to add 
greatly to the ftock of f{cience In this volume, however, we’ 
perseive many judicious remarks and fome truly important 
effays 
qT he duty defigned to be impofed on the cotton of Manchef- 
ter and the neighbouring manufactories, led Dr. Percival to 
the Inquiry into the Principles and Limits of Taxation, as a 
9 branch 
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branch of moral and political philofophy. It is not a fubje& 
wholly untouched, and if our author has not greatly added to 
it, he has cleared away fome of the impedyments, and prefented 
the whole in a pleafing form. ‘The obligation to pay taxes re- 
fults, he thinks, from allegiance due to the fovereign power 
for protection. It is a voluntary compact made by our repre- 
fentatives, and to evade the tax, is an indireét invafion of our 
neighbours’ property, who muft fupply the deficiencies. But 
in order to give the tax full and complete validity, ‘it fhould 
be a levy made on the community by lawful authori ity, accord- 
ing to the pre/cribed forms 3 in an equitable mode and proportion, 
aud for the public weal.’ In thefe more‘.enlightened times, 
we think the definition of a tax might have baen more fhort, 
and it might be ftyled the voluntary contribution of the nation 
apportioned by the executive power, to be employed by that 
power for the welfare ef, the whole.. Dr. Percival, in. the latier 
part of his effay, adds fome obfervations.oniexcellive, irregular, 
or too. inconfiderable taxes..' ‘Some impoits are fuppofed to 
be necelary | in the political body, as fome means of giving an 
artificial tenfion are neceflary to the natural. body, to enable it 
to make confiderable exertions. He: mentions, the effets of 
the impotts of the Sforzas dn the manufactures of. the Pied» 
montele; and in our own kingdom, | the heavy dutiés on un- 
wrought glafs have’ occafioned the exertions; of our artifls if 
cutting and polifhingit. In thefe arts we haye long fince had 
no rivals; and in general, where duties increafe the efforts of 
ingenuity and labour, fo as to make a given quantity of rud¢ 
materials of greater v alue, they will add,to, rather than dim 
nifh, the proiperity of a ftate. The taxes on.articles of necef- 
fity fhould be no more than fufficient to excite continued ins 
duitry; and the excife, we think with our author, is inconfiftent 
with the fpirit of the,conititution and the liberties of an Eng- 
lifhman. 

Dr. Ferriar’s Eflay on Popular Illufions, ae particularly 
Medical Demonology, is a very entertaining one. It fhows 
how far in the darker ages fuperftition and terror could give 
to airy nothings embodied forms and § local habitations.’ On 
the whole, it is a fufficiently complete ‘hiftory of the exeen- 
tric wanderings of the human mind, fo far as regards the fub- 
jects mentioned; but as we cannot abridge an hiitory of de- 
tached facts, we fhall fele&t a {pecimen of fome curiofity. 


« The prefent advanced period of the eightcenth century has 
produced a learned, an elegant, and what is ftill more, a fafhiona- 
ble theorift, in fupport of the doétrine of apparitions; and this 
fubje& is perhaps to owe more to the prefent than to the former 
Layater ef Zurich.- This writer, generally interefting and in- 

ftructive, 
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ftructive, often enthufiaftic, bat always amiable, may poffibly give 
2 turn to the fortune of an opinion which moft perfons are rather 
anxious to deftroy than able to confute. M. Lavater applies in 
fome meafure the doctrine of the tranfmiffion of {pirits to the theory 
of f{peétral phenomena. L.’Imagination, fays he, excitée par les 
defirs de1’amour, ou echauffé par telle autre paffion bien vive, opere 
dans des lieux et des temps eloignés. ‘This is exaétly the doétrine 
of Fienus, ford Verulam, and other fympathetic philofophers of the 
Jaft century. Bat-Mr. Lavater has applied this pofition ina man- 
ner, I think, entirely new, in fuppofing that the imagination of a 
fick or dying perfon, who longs to behold {ome abfent friend or re- 
Jation, acts on the mind ef this abfent perfon fo ftrongly, as to pro- 
duce an idea of the prefence of the fick or dying man. This will 
appear more clearly and more advantageoufly in his own words. 
Un malade, un mourant, ou quelqu’un qui fe trouve dans un peril 
imminent, foupire apres fon ami abfent, apres fon frere, fes parens, 
fon epoufe : ceux-ci ignorent fa maladie, fes dangers; ils ne penfent 
point aluidansce moment. J.e Mourant, entrainé par l’ardeur de 
fon imagination, perce a travers les murs, franchit les efpaces, & 
aparait dans fa fituation a¢tuelle—en d’autres termes, il donne des 
fignes de fa prefence qui approchent de la realité. Une tefle appa- 
ition eft elle corporelle? rien moins que cela. Le malade, le 
mourant danguit dans fon lit, & fon ami vogue peutetre, en pleine 
fanté, fur une mer agitee: ta prefence reelle devient par confequent 
ampoffible. Qu’eft-ce donc qui produit cette efpece de manifefta- 
tion? Quelle ef la caufe qui agit dans l’eloignement de |’un, fur 
Jes fens, fur la faculté vifuelle de l’autre? C’eft l’1magination— 
Vimagimation eperdue d’amour & de defir—Concentreé, pour ainfi 
dire, dans ke foyer de ]a pafion. This hypothefis would explain 
other pretended appearances ; the efteéts of an evil eye, the curfes 
of a longing woman, and the fuccefs of the operations with waxen 
figures; but I de not fee how it explains the apparitions of the 
dead, (for death terminates all bodily affections, ultra, neque cur 
neque gaudio locum)—without having recourfe to the other theo- 
ries already mentioned. But if it be allowed that the imagination 
of another can produce fo wonderful an impreffion on the mind, 
how much more eafy is it to conceive a man’s own Imagination im- 
pofing delufions on him? There are many moments when the ope- 
rations of fancy are extremely fallacious in healthy men; and in 
nervous difeafes, where the patient appears but little altered in the 
ftrength of his faculties, there is much tranfient delirium and much 
falfe imagination. When the fancy is once fet in motion, old 
impreffions generally revive, and thofe of friends and relations rufh 
upon us; the caprices of affociation in fome perfons are unaccounte 
able, and many may cry out with the poet, deliragdo 10 vivo.’ 


Mr. Bennet’s Obfervations on Attra€tion and Repulfion, 
and 
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and the waving motion obferved in vibrating a glafs jointly 
filled with oil and water, are mgenious. The latter is not fo 
much owing to the difference of fpecific gravity of the fluids, 
as to the upper part of the water being farther diftant from 
the centre of motion, and confequently having a greater cen- 
trifucal force. The experiment will fucceed with water alone ; 
but with two fluids the phenomena feem to be more con- 
fpicuous. The explanation of the attraction and repul- 
fion of cork balls, either as both are dry, or as one is wet,. 
our author attributes to the attraction of the intervening fluid, 
for a dry ball deprefies the water, and round a wet one it is 
raifed: in general, Mr. Bennet feemrs to think every condenfa- 
tion effected by the efcape of an intervening fluid pafling 
through the glafs which holds the condenfed fluid; for there 
are many which glafs will not contain. 

In an eflay not immediately followmg the article of Mr. 
Bennet, Mr. Banks, a lecturer in natural philofophy, attempts 
to explain the fame phenomena pretty nearly onthe fame prin- 
ciplés, the difference of preflure in confequence of the ball 
preiling on the water, and the fide of the veffel attracting the 
water. Mr. Bennet employs the language of attraction in the 
fluid, but as action and reaction are equal, the variation is not 
very confiderable. The explanation of each author is far frona 
being very clear or explicit. 

The Eifay on the Dramatic Character af Maiffinger is a very 
entertaining one. In the dramatic fcale, Mafhnger comes 
near to Shak{peare. ‘The genius of Fletcher feems occafion- 
ally more various, but Ins language is fcarcely more rich, ex- 
uberant, or poetical. In invention there is no great fuperi- 
ority in the aflociate of Beaumont. Each, however, fuc- 
ceeded Shakfpeare, and their torches were lighted at his poetic 
fire. Our author expatiates at fome length on the merits of 
Maflinger, and has carefully kept his faults from view. Ben 
Johnfon excelled Maflinger only in comedy. 

From the Obfervations of Mr. Henry on the Bills of Mor- 
tality of Manchefter and Salford, (two townfhips included in 
the common appellation of Manchefter) the population appears 
gradually increafing, and he thinks that the number cannot be 
lefs, at prefent, than 55000. His multiplier, from the num- 
ber of births, is 261, and from the deaths 301. It is ptobable, 
from the other facts mentioned in this paper, that the latter 
fhould be at leaft 321. : 

In Mr: T. Henry junior’s Conje€tures relative to the Caufe 
of the Increafe of Weight acquired by fome heated Bodies when 
cooling, the experiments of M. Buffon, Dr. Roebuck, and Mr. 
Whitehurft, are mentioned. In Buffon’s experiment, the ma{s 
of iron which was near fifty pounds, probably from its heat, 
expanded and lengthened the end of the beam under which it 
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was. ‘Chis, or fome other caufe of fall acy, probably occurred, 
fince the increafe of weight in other experiments is during the 
cooling, evidently from air abforbed in confequence of fome 
degree of calcination. 

Mr. Herliry next relates an inftance, where in advanced age 
a perfon became fhort-fighted, evidently from reading fmall 
print in an unfavourable light. A caufe of this kind may uns 
aloubtedly produce the effect at any period of life. - 

Dr. Rufh gives us an interefting and pleafing picture of the 
Progrefs of Population i in Penfylvania. ‘The firft fettler may 
perhaps kill the trees, and build a hut to fhelter him from the 
weather; without principle or reflection, when preffed on by 
neighbours, compelied-to.defend his crops by hedges, or to con- 
tribute to the fupport of civil government or religion, he flies 
farther into the woods, and begins his labour. again, to avoid 
reftraint. ‘The fecond fettler on this farm proceeds farther, 
adds to the comferts and. conveniencies of it, increafes the num« 
ber of the productions, but feldom completes his work. The 
third fettler forms the folid fub{tantial farmer, the finew of the 
ftate, its beft ornament and defence. ‘The migration of the 
firft unreflecting fettiers is generally to the fouth, where labour 
is lefs and provitions more eafily acquired, | 

’ The eflay which follows is by Dr. Percival, on the Opera 
tion of Med: icines; but we noticed it in our examination of the 
laft edition of his Effays:—Dr. Ferriar’s article * on the Vital 
Principle’ is an elaborate one. He contends that there is no 
difting: principle of life, independent of organization and ner-~ 
vous power on the one hand, or of a foul, if an immaterial * 
principle be admitted, on the other. ‘The hiftory of opinions 
en, this fubje&t is curious and accurate 3 and in the conclufion 
Dr. Ferriar feems to be corre€t. Indeed, when authors fpeak 
of life, if they diflinguifh it from nervous excitement, or to 
come nearer, from irritability, they are generally confufed and 
often contradictory. Our author isin a little error, when he 
fuppofes that there is no nervous energy diftinct from the brain. 
In many inftances, there is. probably an energy in feparate 
nerves, particularly when any tineritious fubitance is obferva- 
ble in them, or in any of their larger trunks. 

Mr. Roifcoe’s Effay on the comparative Excellence of the 
Sciences and Arts, is of no very great importance. The 
knowledge of our duty, and the various moral obligations arifing 
from a due confideration of our different connections, forms the 
firft clafs: natural philofophy, including metaphyfics, the fe- 
cond only: works of tafte the third. If metaphyfics had been 
in the firft clafs, we think he would not have erred fo much as 

to diftinguith the moral fenfe, the rational faculty, and the fen- 
titnéntal faculty, as different; they are only different, as em- 
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ploying the fame exeitions of the mind, perception, and judg- 
ment, on diffimilar fubjects. 

The Cretins of the Vallais are a fhort deformed race, whofe 
underftanding is very limited, whole conftitutions are weak, 
and lives fhort. ‘They inhabit-a {pot in the neighbourhood of 
the Alps, expofed to the exhalations of the Rhone, and to the 
reverberated heat from the mountains: that their fituation is 
the caufe of this mental and corporeal imbecility, i is probably. 
from thofe who remove to the fpot experiencing a fimilar 
change, and thofe who are taken away recovering fome degree 
of underftanding. The Cretins are ev idently degenerated 
men, as the Albinos and the Dondos of Africa and America, 
and the Kakerlaks of Afia. It will probably be in vain, there- 
fore, to remove the defect, but by altering the manners, and if 
poflible their fituation. 

Mr. Hey’s Defcription of the Eye of a Seal is worth tran- 
{cribing, in fome of its moft effential particulars. 


‘ The form of the eye, when deprived of the adipofe mem- 
brane and mufcles (in which ftate I received it) was quite globu- 
lar, meafuring three inches and three quarters in circumference. 

« The fclerotis was rather thinner than that of a fheep; but di- 
minifhed gradually, as is ufual, from the pofterior part of the eye, 
to its junction with the ciliary ligament. From the great breadth 
of the ciliary ligament, which meafured a quarter of an inch, the 
thinneft part of the fclerotis was not contiguous to the cornea, as 
in the human and fheep’s eye, but furrounded the middle of the eye. 
So that the outer membrane, or coat, grew firft gradually thinner, 
to the middle of the eye, and then became fuddenly thick, conti- 
nuing fo to its junétion with the cornea. 

‘ The cornea was horizontally oblong, the vertical diameter be- 
ing about .75 of an inch, while the horizontal was -85; fo that 
the horizontal diameter exceeded the vertical by one-tenth of an 
inch. 

‘ The choroid coat adhered very firmly to the fclerotis. It was 
black on its pofterior furface, but grey on its anterior. 

‘ The iris was black on both its furfaces, and was evidently a 
continuation of the choroides. ‘The pupil was remarkably fmall, 
forming an aperture no larger than might be made by the puncture 
of a middle-fized pin. The figure of the pupil, before the iris 
had been touched, was that of an equilateral triangle. 

« The cryftalline humour was nearly fpherical ; if there were any. 
deviation from a f{phere, it was by approaching to the figure, of an 
oblate fpheroid. The ciliary procefles were attached to the equa- 


torial part of the cryftalline humour, if I may be allowed the ex-. 
preflion. 
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© At firft fight, the optic nerve feemed to be inferted in the axis 

of the pupil; but, upon making a longitudinal incifion through 
the nerve, quite down to the retina, I found that its infertion was 
on the inner fide of that axis, as in other animals. The fubftance 
which furrounded the optic nerve was fibrous, and f{preading itfelr 
out every way as it approached the {cletoris, was continued into 
the fubftance of that coat. Indeed, the fclerotis feemed to be form- 
ed by the fibrous fubftance which accompanied the optic nerve ; 
only, after this fubftance had diverged a little way from the nerve, 
it became compact, as the fclerotic coat ufually is. The optic 
nerve was fomewhat enlarged as it paffed through the fclerotis, and 
was again contracted in its paflage through the choroides. In the 
former part, the diameter of the nerve was .o8 of an inch; in the 
latter .06. 

‘ Upon meafuring carefully the different arcs of the circumfe- 
rence of the eye, taken from the optic nerve to the center of the 
pupil, it was found that the nerve was placed at the diftance of 
«11 of an inch from the axis of the pupil. And as the axis of the 
pupil muft be in the center of that area on which the picture is form- 
ed, the diameter of the area on which a picture may be formed in 
the eye of a feal is .22, or nearly a quarter of an inch, of the re- 
tina, excluding the breadth of the optic nerve.’ 


If the retina, at the infertion of the optic nerve, be infenfi- 
ble, its fmallnefs will not greatly impede the diitinctnefs of the 
object. 

Dr. Falconer’s Obfervations on the Knowledge of the An- 
cients refpeCting Eletricity, are very curious: two facts we 
may patticularly mention. He remarks and tranfcribes the 
paflage from Scribonius Largus, that the torpedo was employed 
by the ancients for the pain of the head and the gout. He. 
renders it probable alfo, from the fuggeftion of an ingenious 
and learned gentleman, that Numa, in’ confequence of fome 
accident, was acquainted with the influence of metallic points 
for drawing down the electricity of the clouds; and Tullus 
Hoftilius imitating it imperfe€tly, or from the violence of the 
ftorm, was killed. ‘The paffages in fupport of this opinion are 
in Diodor. Sicul. lib. v. p. 219. Rhodomanni. Plin. lib. ii. 
cap. 53. Ovid. Faftor. lib. in. 327. Liv. lib. i. cap. 31. Dionyf. 
Halicarnaff. p. 176. ed. Sylburgi. Thefe authorities are ex- 
tracted from Dr. Falconer’s Paper. We have not been able 
to examine them. | 

Mr. Barrit defcribes fome fuppofed Druidical Remains near 
Halifax in Yorkfhire. They appear, however, to be natural 
objects, though, as we formerly obferved, the Druids may have 
taken advantage of remarkable natural appearances to imprefs 
their own fuperititions more deeply. ‘The whole of the -_ 
nection 
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nection of thefe rocks with the Druids is imaginary. There 
is fearcely in any county any pure water not famous for fore 
eyes, without the influence of Druidical fuperftition. 

The Ancient Monument in Huln Abbey, defcribed by Dr. 
Ferriar, is, probably as he fays, that of De Vefey, lord of Aln- 
wick. If the plate is, however, accurately copied, does not 
Dr. Ferriar fee that the outward circle isa rude reprefentation. 
of the flat part of the wheel on which it runs, by a perfon who 
had no knowledge of perfpective ? 

Mr. Sharp’s Effay on the Nature and Utility of Eloquence, 
contains not only an accurate difcrimination of eloquence, but 
in fome meafure a defence of it; on the whole a pleafing and 
ingenious one. 

Dr. Rotheram next confiders fome properties of a Geome- 
trical Series, explained in the folution of a problem formerly 
thought indeterminate, viz. the fum of » xr xr? xr3 xre—I, 

Mr. Wood’s explanation of Halos is a geometrical invefti- 
gation, on the principles of Newton, and he finds the pheno-« 
mena explicable on the Newtonian Sy{tem. 

Mr. Henry’s very ingenious and elaborate Paper on the Art 
of Dying, is divided into three parts. ‘Thefe contain fome 
obfervations on the nature of wool, filk, and cotton, as the ob- 
jects of the dyers’ art, the different preparations either for im- 
parting or fixing the colour, with remarks on the theory, par- 
ticularly exemplified in the explanation of the Turkey red. We 
had occafion in our Lx1xth volume, p. 396, to give fome general 
obfervations on the theory of dying; and the great difference inthe 
opinions of our author confifts in his ftill, in fome degree, ad 
hering to the doctrine of the colouring-matter being fixed in the 
pores of the dyed fubftance. From the various appearances, we 
think a fuperficial folution of the wool, cotton, or filk, takes 
place, and the tranfparent particles are fixed on the white body 
by means of this operation. Mr. Henry comes very near this 
opinion when he fpeaks of the attraction of the body dyed to 
the colouring particles; but on this fubject he is not fufficiently 
explicit. In the explanation of the French term, mordants, he 
is not, we fufpeét, very correct. We have underftood the 
term not to mean bafes in general, but that fluid which fixes the 
colouring particles on the body, and particularly in the cotton 
and callico-printing gives a lafting colour to the fluid with 
which the pattern is imprefled, and which, when impreffed, 
leaves fcarcely an apparent veftige. In the time of our ftudies 
in the print-field, the fubftances were faid to dzte im the colour 5 
but the language and the cuftoms may be now altered. In ge- 
neral, this paper contains feveral valuable obfervations on the 
procefs of dying, and many important chemical refearches. 


. March, 1791. T Mr. 
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Mr. Cooper’s ‘ Obfervations refpecting the Hiftory of Phy- 


fognomy’ follow, in which this ingenious author traces the 
progrefs of the fcience, or rather the pretenfions to the art, 
from the time of Ariftotle to that of Lavater. From ‘ allfuch 
reading as was never read,’ he adduces different remarks and 
facts of importance, and confiders phyfiognomy ip its mott 
extenfive fenfe, which we explained in our review of Lavater, 
viz. the judging of internal qualities from external form; but 
this fenfe renders. the {cience too intricate, and includes many 

other acquifitions. ‘Ihe judicious phyfiognomilt will do well 
to contract it. In the Appendix, our author fhows the connec- 
tion of phyfiognomy with the doCtrine of fignatures, with aiftro- 
logy, and other occult {ciences. 

‘The Glory defcribed by Dr. Haygarth, was a kind of halo 
{na lurhinous cloud, switchs reflected the author’s fhadow. 
This luminous cloud was, according to the account before us, 
a fog, ora mafs of veficular vapour, in part condenfed by cold. 
This | gave it fubftance enough to reflect the fhadow, and to re- 
fract the rays of light which fell on it obliquely round the head, 
in the appearance of concentric lumirious circles. 

Mr. Willis communicates fome Experiments, in which he 
has fufed Platina. ‘The metal mut be purified and put on a 
bed of charcoal in a fmall cruciblé. Various minute circum- 
ftances muit be attended to, to enfure the fuccefs, which was 
not, on the whole, confiderable. ‘Che fufion was almoft al- 
ways imperfect, and fome variations not yet fufficiently afcer- 
tained, feemed enanenes Ss tO prevent it. 

Mr. Cooper’s Propolitions refpecting the Foundation of Civ ib 
Goverment, are only the prefent fafhionable doctrines in an 
accurate comprehenfive form. We are much pleafed with the 
clearnefsand precifion with which thefe doctrines are delivered, 
without being able always to join in the opinions of the au- 
thor. 

This gentleman’s Eflay on the Art of Painting among the 
Ancients difplays much learning, judgment, and tafte. If this 
volume could have been confidered more clofely, we fhould 
have given an extenfive analyfis of the Paper before us. It is 
improper to pay a di{proportionate - ire-of attention to it, and 
there is the fame impediment to our enlarging ou this Eflay 
which prevented us from analyfing the others more minutely, 
viz. that it'is a collection of facts from other writers. Mr. 
Cooper begins with oppoting thofe authors who fuppofed the 
ancients uied only four colours. The pi ainters who preceded 
Cicero and Plinv, and were in their eltim: tion, ancients, pro- 
bably ufed no others, and to this was owime the chaftenefs of 
their colouring; but the painters nearer to the period of the 
authars quated, certainiy ufed mere than fo AIT, AS Mr. Cooper 


has 
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has clearly fhown. Correétnefs of outline, or more generally, 
defign, the ancient painters feem to have been well acquainted 
with; and from Pliny it appears, that they underftood the me- 
thod of forefhortening their figures. In expreffion alfo they 
feem to have been fkilled. ‘The veil was thrown over the 
countenance of Agamemnon, in Mr. Cooper’s opinion, not 
from the inability of the artift, but chiefly becaufe the ‘ king of 
men’ was thus reprefented by Euripides. Other arguments in 
defence of Timanthus are alfo adduced, but we fhall ftep on 
to our author’s conclufion refpecting the comparative merit of 
ancient and modern painters. | 


“ Upon the whole therefore, I think, with refpe& to colouring, 
as employed upon fingle figures, that as the ancients were fully as 
competent to judge of excellence herein as the moderns; as the 
expreffions of the ancient connoiffeurs are very warm in praife of 
the colouring of many of their painters; as they appear alfo to 
have attended very much to the art of colouring; and moreover, 
as probable evidence will be adduced that they attended to minia-. 
ture painting, aconfiderable degree of merit may be allowed them 
in the ufe of the colours they poffeffed. }- 

* The duration of the, art among the ancients and moderns + 
feems nearly equal: in number, the modern artifts I think are fu, 
perior, Some advantage however, both-in the. preparation and 
the number of the modern colours, and (perhaps *) the introduc- 
tion of oil painting may poffibly have enabled the moderns to ex- 
cel their predeceflors in fome fmall degree; but I think the evi-, 
dence will not permit us to rate that fuperiority very high. . With 
ref{peét to colouring, as a whole, and independent of the other parts 
of the picture, it feems probable that the ancients did underftand 
the effect of it: but we have not fufficient reafon to conclude that 
they attended fo diftinétly to this branch of the art, or attained to 
the fame degree of perfection in the praétice of it, as many of the 
moderns have done. It muft, however, be obferved, that we can 
judge of the merit of the ancient painters from two fpecies of evi- 
dence alone, viz. di/covered antiques, and expreffions in the works 
of ancient authors, both of which are extremely defective: it is 
allowed by every fkilful perfon who has viewed the remains of an- 
cient paintings, that none of them feem to be the performances of 
fuperior artifts, notwithftanding much merit in the defign and accu 


ati. 
— 





¢* The ancient colours in frefque feem.to fkand better thap-the modern oil 
colours. Plutarch, in his life of Ariftides, mentions the paintings in the tem- 
ple of Minerva, which in his time (between five and fix hundred years after 
wards) retained their full Juftre. Montfaucon, in a paflage already noticed, 
mentions the colours of an ancient-cieling, painted in frefque, which continued 
en grande vivacite. So alfo does the seed painting in fretque of the battle be- 
tween Conftantine and Maxentius, defigned by Raphael, and painted by Julio 
Romano.’ 


Ta racy 
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racy in the drawing, which indeed feems to have been habitual to 
almoft every ancient artift. The beft among thefe paintings (ac- 
cording to fir Jofhua Reynolds} “* the fuppofed marriage in the 
Aldrobandine palace,” is evidently far fhort of that degree of ex- 

cellence undoubtedly implied in the defcriptions of ancient authors, 
and which from them we are fairly led to expeét. 

Still more defective, if poffible,.is this laft {pecies of evidence: for 
we have no direct treatife remaining on the fubje&t by any ofthe 
ancients, although many wete compofed by their artifts. The 
paflages from which we are to decide, are either the curfory re- 
marks of writers mot exprefly treating on the fubjeét of painting, or 
the defcriptions of thofe who, at beft, can. rank but as amateurs of 
a faflionable art. From thefe indeed we may pretty fafely affert 
the degree of excellenée which tke paffages imply, buat we fhould 
réafon very inconclufively Were we to deny them any higher or any 
other merit thar appears to be ftrily contained in thefe fcattered 
obfervations. Let any one for a mofnent place the modern paint- 
ers in his ima; in the fame fituation as the ancients, and he wilf 
quickly decide of the truth of thefe remarks.’ 





* I think fir Jofhua Reynolds ‘ates the merit of the ancient ar- 
tifts whofe paintiiigs remain, fomewhat too high inthe feale of com- 
parifon. Nor do-the acéounts of the places where thefe paintings: 
have béew found, warrait the fuppofition that they were thus orna- 
mented at any confiderable expence publicor private. The gene- 
rafity of them confit of fingle figures; fome of them of ttvo ot 
three figures, generally selieved by an uniform ground; and, ex- 
cept in (comparatively) a few inftanées (fuch as the Aldrobandite: 
Marriage, the Sacrifice, the Nymphea, and a few paltry laiid- 
{capes) evidently defigned as meré reliefs to a compartment, and 
anfwering, as near as niay be, the fuccoed ornaments in out mo- 
dern rooms. Nor do any ef them feem the works of artifts equak 
in their day to thofe at prefent employed on the painted cielings of 

ivatehoufes. 

« That fome technical knowledge of the effe&t producible by maffés. 
of lipht and fhade- was poffefled by the ancients, appeats to me iti- 
dubitable from the paflages adduced ; to what extent it was car- 
ried cannot now be afcertained. In all probability they were much 
inferior in this refpeét to the niode®s ; otherwife, although much 
fcience of this kind could: hardly be expt&ed from the trifling per- 
formatices that remain, much more would: have occurred on the 
fubje&, thore largely dwelt on and more preeifely expreffed,, 
among the obfervations of ancient authors on the beft pesung! oF 
the ancient miafters.’ 


Inthe campofition of a picture, Mr-Cooper thinks the ancients. 
not very emiment ;.in the cofLume theix improbabilities and ab- 
¢ furdities- 
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furdities were numerous ; and in this refpect he reprehends alfo 
many of the moderns. ‘Our remarks on fir Jofhua Reynolds’ 
picture of Mrs. Siddons, as the Tragic Mufe, we are well 
pleafed to fee confirmed by a connoiffeur of Mr. Cooper's tafte 
and judgment. Perfpective the ancients were certainly ac- 
quainted with, dough they feem not always to have attended 
toit. Their fcenes, which in the lower empire on/y we believe 
were moveable, we may fuppofe to have been generally painted 
with fome regard to this art. In landfcapes they were pro- 
bably deficient, and of comic paintings few examples remain. 
Mr. Cooper concludes with fome remarks on the different 
modes of painting employed by the artifts of antiquity, and 
fome little notice of the amateurs or gentlemen-painters, whe 
were not profeffional artifts. 

The aerated barytes is found, we perceive from Mr. Watt’s 
account, in Anglezark Mine, in Lancafhire, not on Alfton 
Moor, as Dr. Withering fuppofed. It is.the matrix of a vein 
of galena, or blue lead ore, mixed as ufual, with black jack 
and martial pyrites. Aerated barytes was probably long fince 
known in that country. It is perhaps. the {par mentiomed by 
Dr. Leigh, and was then, as well as fince, ufed to kill rats. 
‘This poifonous quality was fuppofed to be owing to a mixture 
of arfenic, but the fame author, Mr. Watt, junior, found it, 
when pure, very poifonous to animals. {It feems to act like 


the metallic poifons. This quality, and the folubility of aerated - 


barytes in water, ought to be carefully examined, fince the 
earth, if it can be eafily procured, may be very beneficial i in 
many arts. When native the air cannotbe wholly expelled by any 
heat, and that, which itlofes, is foon again recovered from the 
atmofphere. When precipitated from muriatic acid by a mild 
alkali, the air, which it then halds, can be eafily feparated by 
heat. 

We have mentioned in this curfory manner the fubjects of 
all the articles contained in this volume. It is much mere va- 
luable than the former ones; and as the efflays are well 
calculated to fuggeft interefting and entertaining topics of dif- 
courie, fo the philofopher, the chemift, and antiquary, will find 
it a ‘ii amufing and in{tructive companion. 
on aes 


The Hiftory of the Reignof Henry II. and of Richard and Fohn, 
his Sis: : with the Events of the Period, from 1154 to 1216. 
By the Rev. F. Berington. (Concluded from Vol. UXx. p. 502.) 

[* we have differed from Mr. Berington it was from con- 
viction, in confequence perhaps of viewing the fame faéts 

with different eyes, or drawing from fources whielr relate them 

with diflerent colourings. Habits, education, and poiitical 
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views may have contributed ‘to diverfify our opinions and cons 
clufions: we with only to fay, that we do not wantonly and 
without apparent reafon differ from an author who has in va- 
riouspublications afforded us inftruction and entertainment, 

In our former articles, we truft that we have fhown that our 
oppofition to Mr. Berington is not merely the confequence of 
thofe meaner motives, of which neither author nor critic could, 

without a blufh, own the influence. 

We have more than once had occafion to mention the a 
racter of our firft Richard, and to wifh that he had found an 
impartial hiftorian. From our refearches into the hiftorical 
records of the Eaft, as well as our own cpuntry, we had form- 
eda high opinion of his talents as a politician, a warrior, and, 
Jegiflator ; nor is it without regret, that we {fee his abilitiesin - 
the laft character fo flightly noticed by Mr. Berington. ‘The 
laws of Oleron, the foundation of all the European naval codes 
of the prefent moment, ought not to have been overlooked by 
the hiftorian of Richard, and the author of thefe laws fhould 
not have been ftigmatifed as the favage warrior. While we 
are on this fubject let us anticipate a little the narrative, and 
introduce a work which was within the reach of the hiftorian: 
we mean the Life of Salah’addin, by Bahao’ddin, tranflated in- 
to Latin by Schultens. It is a work, fo far as regards Richard’s 
conduct in Paleftine, of Giabdersble authority, fince Bahao’- 
ddin was occafionally an ambaflador from the fultan to the king 
of England, and feems to have occafionally derived much in- 
formation from Al-Malec Al-Adel, the fultan’s brother. 
‘Though he ftyles Richard the ‘ accurfed,’ on account of the 
maffacre of Moflem prifoners, after the fiege of Ptolemais, he 
afterwards admits that the crefcent had never a more politic, or 
a more warlike enemy. It may be worth while alfo to tran- 
{cribe the anfwer of a ‘Turk, reported by Winifauf, who fol- 
lowed .Richard to PalcBine. though we muft ali that the 
authority is not equal to that of the Arabian hiftorian; yet 
they fupport each other. After the battle of Joppa, Saladin 
was deriding and reproaching thofe Muffulmen who had un- 
dertaken to capture Richard, on account of their ill fuccefs, 
when a Turk from a diftant diftriat replied, ¢ Truly, fire, this 
king whom you are talking of is not like other men; for thefe 
ages we have not heard of “fo firrn, fo well approved, fo expe- 
rienced a foldier: he is the firft in every difquifition, fingular- 
ly famous in negotiation, the foremoft in an attack, and the 
lait in a retreat. : We might ansioufly endeavour to capture 
him without fuccefs, fince no one can with impunity fuftain 
the horrible, the fatal, the almoft fupernatural power of his 
iword.? Indeed we need not have gone beyond Mr. Bering- 
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ten’s hiftory for fome examples of Richard’s abilities in nego- 
tiation. ‘Ihe firm attachment of his friends and of the Eng- 
lifh nation, in his worft misfortune, feem to fhow that it was 
more than the fafcination of military abilities which attracted 
them. Yet Richard feems, in fome inftances, to have been 
fuperftitious ; ; and this, with an occafional favage ferocity, and 
an ignorance or difregard of the conftitution of his kingdom, a 
{ubject then {carcely thought of, was the fault of the monarch 
whofe conduct we are now to confidet. His unconftitutional ° 
proceedings muft, however, have been flagrant even in that 
era, to difguft the venerable Raynulph de Glanville. 

Coming early to the throne, with an active mind, very ex- 
tenfive power, and no inconfiderable treafure, the Eaft was 
alone open to his military prowefs. ‘Che firit event of his 
reign was the difaftrous mailacre of the Jews; but it ought to 
have been more pointedly remarked, that it was owing in part 
to their obftinacy, and in part to accident. It was not the 
fault of Richard, who endeavoured toe check the tumult, and 
to punifh the offenders, if its force and the murderers had not. 
been too powerful. The intention of punifhment, if it had 
been practicable, is particularly mentioned by Walter of Hee 
mingford, . 

His preparations for the crufade were marked by impetuo- 
fity, by oppreflion, and perhaps by a little deceit; for the royal. 
demefnes, fo improvidently fold, his fubfequent conduct leads 
us to think, were intended to he refumed, His fale of the 
northern counties to the Scottith monarch appears to have been 

truly political, as by that means every caufe of war on the 
northern frontier was ernest ; and the event juftitied the 
meafure, as the tranquillity of England was not once inter- 
rupted by William during his abfence, In fhort, rath, hafty, 
and impfoper as his conduct appears at firlt, our views will 
be greatly altered after a little rcile€tion, 

‘The fame impetuofity feems to have diftinguifhed his con- 
duct in Sicily and Cyprus, The events, however, were ftrongly 
in favour of his military character, and we think of his policy, 
In Palettine we have feen him the terror of the Saracens, as 
much by his political conduct as by his fpirit and enterprize. 
Lhe fiege of Ptolemais, in the Arabian work before quoted, 
is not lefs interefti ing than that of Malta, though debated by 
greater cruclties. The flaughter of 2700 Turks can {carcely 
be defended even on the inhuman principles of war in that 
wra. Richard, in his letters, boafts of it; and Mr. Bering- 
ton, from the letters and the accounts of Hoveden, excufes ‘it 
on the foundation of Saladin having firft broken. the terms. 
Bahao’ddin, theugh he feems to allow that fome of the nobles - 
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to be exchanged were not to be found, inveighs againft the. 
cruelty of the ‘ accurfed’ Richard, fince, he fays, all the lives 
were to be {pared without any condition; yet, in the terms 
he himfelf records, it is faid that they were only to march out 
alive on the conditions mentioned. Winifauf endeavours to 
fave Richard’s character by the following claufe, coacéto con~ 
filio majorum in populo. — 

The other events of Richard’s reign are not related very 
differently from the accounts of the beft hiftorians; but even 
the anecdotes interfperfed, fhow Richard’s judgment, genero- 
fity, policy, and placability. See p. 411, 416, 422, and 427. 
If the reader, with the work in his hand, will look at thefe 
paffages, he will not admire the confiftency of the hiftorian in 
the concluding character of this monarch. In the following 
obfervation every impartial enquirer will agree: it was in a fu- 
ture reign that the conttitution began to aflume a regular 
form. 


* One certain document we colle& from the hiftory of this 
reign, whichis, that the government of England was moftunfettled; 
and that the forms of a council, or a fpecies of reprefentation, to 
which ‘Henry feemed often to refer himfelf, originated from his 
own politic and prudential views, and not from a fuppofed order 
which legiflation had eftablifhed. As they arofe, it was my aim 
to mark fuch circumftances as could help to develope the growing 
features of our government. The word parliament I ftudioufly 
avoided. It occurs, I think, in one ancient author, who writes 
on the events of this period ; but he lived pofterior to the times.’ 


The popularity of Richard furvived him, and the gloom 
with which the barons received John, is not fo inexplicable as 
our author feems to reprefent it. He had aéted with the 
bafeft ingratitude to his brother and benefa€tor ; to their mo- 
narch, whom they regarded almoft with adoration. Above 
all, there was a nearer heir, according to the fyftem of thofe 
times, Arthur, the fon of Godfrey, who was looked up to as 
the guardian angel of the realm, and the inftitutor of future 
orders of chivalry. John was known to be rafh, weak, impe- 
tuous, and inconfiftent. Arthur was yet unknown; but the 
popularity, which always follows the youthful prince, already 
rendered him the object of refpect, as poffefled of every qua- 
lity with which their fond hopes could decorate him. This 
was the caufe why a femblance of an ele€tion was held forth, 
if indeed it was fo; and for thefe reafons the barons with 
thoughtful anxiety repaired their cafiles and cleanfed the 
ditches, expecting the reign of Stephen to be renewed. 

_ The firft fteps of John added to their apprehenfions: he re- 
figned, 
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figned, or at leaft did not refufe to refign Northumberland 
and Cumberland to William, fatisfied with an empty unmean- 
ing homage; and to Philip, probably as the price of his neu- 
trality in Arthur’s caufe, his conceflions were equally valuable 
and important. Philip, however, a politic prince, could not 
long be retained by treaties from feizing what would be advan- 
tageous to him. ‘The barons of Poitou were in arms, and 
Arthur’s caufe was at leaft popular, and might be the fource 
of acquifition to himfelf. He invefted him therefore with the 
duchy of Bretagne, the earldoms of Poitou and Anjou. In 
attempting to acquire poffeflion of his right he was taken pri- 
foner, and no more heard of. |The page of Shak{peare has 
confecrated his name, and rendered the theme an interefting 
one. ‘The poet, it is faid, fucceeds beft in fiction, and it is 
highly probable that the dramatic events are fictitious. Arthur 
was certainly murdered, but perhaps without any previous 

cruelties. “he annals of Bretagne fay, that he was ftabbe 
and thrown over a fteep cliff into the fea. ° 
The caufe of Arthur was fupported by Philip, the Bretons, 
and the difaffeted nobles of Poitou. John’s foreign poffeffions 
were wafted, or feized, when Innocent, the moft able and 
enterprifing fucceffor of St. Peter, who with deep and refined 
policy, lived in.a period beit adapted to the exertion of his talents, 
interfered in the caufe of the king of England. The enterprifing 
Philip, however, found means to appeafe the pope, when the 
new crufade, the capture of Conftantinople, and finally the con- 
teft refpecting the appointment of Langton to the archiepifcopal 
fee of Canterbury, gave a different direction to the views and 
defigns of Innocent. At home the conduct of John was equally 
unftable and irregular. His exorbitant claims on the barons, 
the Scottifh war haftily began, and after fome few advantages 
as haftily left, the attack on Ireland, whofe eftablifhment was 
more carefully and more firmly fixed, and the defultory cam- 
paign in Wales, mark his character more clearly than the elo- 
quence of the hiftorian. Thefe parts of his life, however, 
Mr. Berington pafles over too haftily, while the conteft for 
the imperial throne, the events of the crufade, and the in- 
trigues of Innocent, are treated with too much diffufenefs. 
‘The meafure of John’s misfortunes was now full; he was 
excommunicated, his land was under the papal interdi€t: on 
the continent, Philip had difpoffeffed him of all his territories, 
Aquitaine only excepted, ‘The French king had been {ecretly 
invited by the difcontented barons to accept of the Enghth 
throne; Innocent, yielding to political motives, willing to 
appear to difpofe of the crown with fuccefs, had granted it 
to his enemy; and Philip was ready to feize the falling fcep- 
; ~ tre, 
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tre. But, in the moment when the blow was expected, Pan- 
dulphus offered to ward it off on John’s fubmiffion; for Inno~ 
cent was unwilling to render Philip more powerful, who had 
already refifted his mandates. ‘The weak and impetuous John 
rafhly confented, and refigned his crown to receive it again 
from the pope’s legate. 


« So ended this memorable day, the fifteenth of the month of. 
May.——With regard to the tranfaction itfelf, which modern writers 
know not how to view with decent compofure, I will obferve, that 
had themfelves been eye-witneifes to it, their indignation had been 
lefs violent. With difficulty jome minds diveit themfelves of their 
common habits of thought, and go back in imagination to ages 
which have paffled away. An extraordinary power which I have 
feduloufly traced, was then afcribed to the Roman bifhop, and of 
more kingdoms than of Sicily he was acknowledged to be the fu- 
werain Jord. Aés of feudal homage were common, and were not 
attended with difgrace, We faw the king of Scotland voluntarily 
furrender the independence of his crown ; and princes and the great 
barons daily transferred their fealty on the flighteft provocation ; 
and the Englifh monarchs were in the conftant habits of perform- 
ing the humiliating ceremony, as to us it appears, in the hands of 
the kings of France. But however this may be, the furrender 
which John made of his crown was the authentic act of the nation, 
exprefied in as full a manner as the moft folemn deeds then were. 
The primate was not prefent, for an obvious reafon, nor the arch- 
bifhop of York, the fon of Rofamond, who was then dead ; but 
the archbifhop of Dublin, witneffed the charter, and the bifhop 
of Norwich, deputy of Ireland, and Fitzpeter, the jufticiary of 


‘the realm of England, with other barons. The great council of 


the nation, as it is called, feems to have been affembled in its 
wonted folemnity. Such meetings, by fome writers, on lefs im- 
portant occafions, have been dignified by the appellation of par/j- 
ament. What probably were the motives which induced the juf- 
ticiary, a man of great experience as he is reprefented, and of 
confummate wifdom, to forward the extraordinary meafure, I have 
faid. Others might be varioufly influenced. ‘The bifhop of Nor- 
wich in particular was an enemy to Innocent, whofe promotion to 
the fee of Canterbury he hadimpeded. This only may be affirmed 
with confidence, that they preferred the meafure on the beft view 
of things, as moft tending to the good of the nation; and that ta 
their eyes it carried little of the ignominy which we have affixed to 
it. Pandulphus feems to have co-operated with the wifhes of the 
prelates and barons at home, as he had with thofe of the exiled 
party ; and what is remarkable, the hiftorian who can often be fe- 
vere when Rome ts concerned, neither reflects on the nuncio or his 
prqceedings; nor dces he intimate that any part of the tranfaction 
, a railed 
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raifed the fmalleft oppofition or gave offence, excepting in the fin- 
gle inftance which I have mentioned ,—viz. trampling {ome money 
which the king offered as the earnelt of his fubje&tion under his 
feet.’ 


From the reconciliation, and the new oath adminiftered * 
John by Langton on his return, Mr. Berington dates the ori~ 
gin of Magna Charta. In the ufual form he fwore to eftablifh 
good laws, but thofe it was added were the laws” of his pre- 
deceffors, and particularly the Confeffor: the remaining co- 
pies of the charter of the firft Henry furnifhed the model, and 
gave a ftability to this feemingly general claufe. Thefe Lang: 
ton produced to'the barens, and the eventis well known. We 
ought, however, to add, that our boafted charter is too full of 
ariftocratic tyranny, and it only became of general i importance 
by the abolition of vi illenage, which, by the way, loft its bur- 
then before it loft it: name. ‘The barons, by their condué, 
did not deferve thee inedens which they gained: it was timid, 
irrefolute, and pufillanimous: they at laft applied to Louis, 
the fon of Philip, for affiftance, in return for which they of- 
fered him the crown. ‘The diiputes which this meafure oc- 
cafioned at Rome, for Innocent continued to favour John ra- 
ther than Philip, are at this time curious. The barons infift 
on john’s having, on account of his refignation to the Roman 
fee, and the murder of Arthur, for which he was condemned 
in che court of Philip, on trial by his peers, as a vaffal of 
France, abdicated the throne, and on their right of éle€tion, 
though they are anxious to prove that they have not transfer- 
red the crown from the family, or pafled by the next heir 
without urgent reafons. As far as we have been able to exa- 
mine, Mr. Berington’s account of this tranfaction is accurate 
and pointed. The lait event in this hiftory is the war occa- 
fioned by the invafion of Louis, a war in which the nation fuf- 
fered as much from its king as from his antagonifts, and tere 
minated, in this volume, by the death of John, a prince whom 
hiftory has not embellifhed' with many virtues, but to whom 
fhe feems to have denied the few that are due. It is not too 
late to obferve, that while virtues, by being carried too far, 
fometimes border on vices, the contrary progrefs may be fome- 
times traced in the hiftory of the human mind. ‘Thus John’s 
eager impetuofity was, in fome inftances, a laudable activity, 
and his rafhnefs affumed the femblance of, or was for a time 
really valour. To each of thefe his fucceffes were owing, 
where he did fucceed, and, with whatever colours hiftorians 
may difgrace his conehiians to the fee of Rome, it was at that 
time the only ftep to preferve his kingdom, perhaps his life, 
We mean not, however, to apologife for the meafure by this 


fuggeftion ; 
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fuggeftion; yet, as Mr. Berington juftly obferves, it ought 
not to be judged of but with the opinions of that period ree 
{pecting the Roman power and pretenfions. We have con- 
cluded this reign with more rapidity, as our hiftorian did not 
furnifh any new or uncommon views, and we wifhed for room 
to give his own general recapitulation. His chief authority 


after Hoveden had concluded, is Mathew Paris. 


« T have finifhed the period of fixty-two years, which meafured 
the reigns of Henry II. and of Richard and John, his fons, aterm, 
jn the retrofpective view, of fhort duration, but filled with events, 
and marked'by chara&ers.—In Henry we beheld a prince of great 
and {plendid talents, early tutored in the {chool of adverfe foriune, 
and raifed, by his own prowefs, to a mighty empire. The oat- 
fetting of his reign was profperous; but an unfortunate contett 
with the church enfued, in which no glory could be gained, and 
which brought to nearer view a degrading feries of affe€tions and 
conduct, which, in other circumitances, might never have been 
exhibited. The clofe of it, we faw, was moft unhappy ; and it 
raifed the indignation of Chriftendom. But the fubmiffion of Ire- 
Jand relieved the gloomy afpeét, which the rebellion of his fons 
again obfcured ; and in various occutrences, which too often tend- 
ed to diminifh the luftre of his early days, the eventful period of 
Henry’s reign haftened to its melancholy iflue. Within himfelf, 
it feemed, lay the fource of every evil. For a more guarded tem- 
per would have reconciled him to the church, at that time, too 
dangerous a power to contend with; and more attention to Elea- 
nor, his queen, would*have chained her ardent fpirit, and have 
fecured the obedience, at leaft, of his children.—The men, who 
ferved near his perfon, or whom he employed in the concerns of 
ftate, were eminent, and well chofen. I brought them into view. 
Becket, of all others, from a certain fimilarity of character, was 
beft qualified to have potleffed his confidence; and together they 
had been an overmatch for fecret machinations, or the bold defigns 
of public enemies. But the very circumftance of fimilarity of dif- 
pofitions was the caufe of their difunion, and led to contefts, The 
poffeffion of a friend has feldom fallen to the lot of princes. — The 
concomitant characters of Henry’s reign were, in France, Lovis, 
weak, honeft, and brave; in Germany, Frederic, bold, imperi- 
ous, and enterprifing ; in Italy, Alexander, whofe virtues and un- 
ambitious views, in a better age, had dignified the tiara. And 
yound thefe princes we faw colle&ted many diftinguifhed perfon- 
ages; and the events of their days were ftriking, in the exile of 
the Roman pontiff, in the fuccefsful ftruggles of the Lombards, 
and in the preparations for the third crufade. 

‘ The reign of Richard, opening with improvident and arbitrary 
meafures, and throughont disfigured by difcontents at home, and 
abroad 
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abroad by a lavifh wafte of men and treafure in the wild wars of 
Paleftine, had nothing to engage the attention of the philofophic 
hiftorian. Only that the errors of the human mind, if duly con- 
remplated, may become a fource of as much inftruction, as its molt 
fteady adhefions to truth and equity. We pitied hith in his capti- 
vity; but the heavy charge, which fell on an exhaufted people, 
to ranfom the worthlefs prifoner, foon ftiffed that pleating emo- 
tion; and no event fucceeded to prepare the mind for compaffion, 
when his untimely death came on.— His minifters and the great per- 
fonages of the realm deferved little praife.. The truth, however, 
is, that the writers of the times were fo engaged im relating the 
feats of their king, and the atchievements of a ruinous expedition, 
that domeftic characters and the events of peace were loit in the 
-turbid ftream, and died away unrecorded.— But, in France, for 
fome yeats, we had beheld the growing greatnefs of Philip Au- 
guitus ; while, by the fide of Richard, whether in his own tetris 
tories, or at Meffina, or in Paleftine, his temperate, but manly 
character, commanded our admiration, and defied competition. 
Frederic had pesifhed in the Salef: the Norman line of kings was 
at an end on the throne of Sicily : and at Rome, after a fucceflion 
of five lefs illuftrious bifhops, from the death of Alexander, wag 
feated Innocent III. 

‘ The conduct and character of John, and the events of ‘his 
reign, are recent on the memory. We faw its inaufpicious open- 
ing, his weak treaty with France, his ungenerous marriage of 
Tfabella, and his vain and oppreflive progrefs through the provinces 
of England. ‘Fhe barons thewed their difecontents when he paffed 
into Poitou, took Arthur prifoner; and we heard the rumours 
which followed his death, and whieh was fuceceded by the lofs of 
Normandy and other poffeffions. Stephen Langton came forward 
on the fcene, which gave rife to altercations between John and 
the pontiff. The kingdom fell under an interdict, and the rage-of 
the king’broke hoofe. Then opened the important conteft; which, 
after various occurrences, led to the fubmifion of John to the 
mandates of Rome, and which produced the meeting of the ba- 
rons, and their confederacy. We beheld them at St. Edmundf- 
bury, after the taking off of the mterdiét, and their fuccefive pro- 
ceedings, till they met on Runnemede. MAGNA CHARTA. 
The dark vengeance of John followed, and the preparations for 
war. The barons were excommunicated, the country laid wafte, 
prince Louis invited over, landed in fpite of the pontiff’s injunc- 
tions, and while he befieged the caftles of Windfor and Dover, 
John took the field, and as a gloom fpread round the general afpe® 
of things, he died.—The under aétors, who chiefly claimed at~ 
tention, were Stephen Langton, and the Roman Pandulphus, and 
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the barons prefling forward, with a refticfs ardour, to the new 
dawn of liberty. In France,.Philip had ftill kept the afcendant, 
rather he had rifen higher, in competition with our inglorious mo- 
narch, and had added territories to his crown.—The brave Otho 
had fallen from the German throne; while from Sicily came an- 
other Frederic, who would eclipfe the fame of his grandfather 
Barbaroffa,—In the chair of the humble fifherman, was feen In- 
nacent !” / 


At this period we may fhortly recapitulate our opinion of 
this work. We have-{poken freely of its errors, and fhall not 
mvidioufly deny it a due fhare of praife.-—As an hiftorian, we 
have found Mr. Berington biaffed by a particular opinion, and, 
refpecting the conduct of Becket, partial. We have obferved 
too, that he has not proportioned his labour to the importance 
of different parts; and that the moft prominent groups in the 

icture are fometimes thofe with which the Englifh princes 
or the Englifh hiftory have little fhare, while he has paffed 
over, curforily, fome facts in which it was confiderable. But 
Mr. Berington is in no inftance tin¢ctured by fuperftition. His 
mind is capacious and comprehenfive; his judgment, if we 
except the parts where it 1s warped by the bias mentioned, 
folid and accurate. His language is, as ufual, bold and ani- 
mated. It is fometimes too abrupt, and fometimes a little 
obfcure :—rem variare cupit nimis prodigialiter unam ;—but 
um general, ‘it is energetic, and often elegant. In his enqui- 
ries; We have feen him neglect fome authors of importance 
to the queftion; but we have not feen him pervert the mean- 
ing of thofe whom he has quoted. On the whole, as an hif- 
torian, he does not ftand in the higheft rank ; but he will often 
be read with pleafure, and occafionally with information. 

. The fubje€t of the fecond Appendix we have already no- 
ticed. ‘The firft relates to the manners of the Englifh and 
Normans at the Conqueft, with the progreflive changes in 
drefs, amufements, arts, fciences, religion, and political opi- 
nions. On thefe fubjects, though our author advances no- 
thing very new, he has brought, from remote and unex- 
pected fources, fome facts of importance, which illuftrate 
the progrefs of manners, and of the arts both pleafing and 
neceflary: few, we think, can read his Differtation without 
pleafure. If we had not already intruded too long on the 
reader we fhould have extraéted fome paflages from it: at 

refent we mutft leave the hiftorian, whom, perhaps, in his 
Foun progrefs, we may be able to praife with lefs referve. 
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The Natural Hiftory of the Mineral Kingdom. In Three Parts: 
By Fobn Wiliams, F. 8. 8. A. 2Vels. 8v0. 145. Boards: 
Printed for the Author. Dublin. 1789. 


WE lately reviewed the Philofophy of Natural Hiftory, and 

this work may in fome degree be confidered as fupple- 
mental to it. We may callit, with the author, the Philofophy 
of Mineralogy; but it is too minute to be popular, and too 
technical to intereft any one but the profefled mineralogitt. 
‘lo thefe it will afford much information, as the author feems 
well acquainted with his fubjeét; and though he is a little too 
fond of fome peculiar opinions, he is in general a faithful guide, 
on fubjects where a guide was greatly wanted. . 

In the introduction, Mr. Williams obferves with great pro- 
priety, that Britain owes as much to her metals and to her coals, 
as to all her other advantages. ‘This is a pofition incontrover- 
tible, and we mention it chiefly to direct the attention of our 
readers to a point which they may not have confidered, for 
there is fcarcely a metallic utenfil or a metallic ornament, 
watches perhaps excepted, that is not manufactured in England 
with greater {kill than in any other kingdom. Our author ap- 
plies this fact afterwards to a circumftance which deferves the 
notice of our government. After mentioning the general fub- 
jeCts of which thefe volumes confift, the author proceeds to 
animadvert on Dr. Hutton’s Theory of the Earth, in the firft 
volume of the Edinburgh Tranfactions. 

We have had occafion to obferve, probably in reviewing that 
effay, thatthe natural hiftorians of the earth have been too at- 
tentive to the effects of fire and of water, feparately, according 
as their fyftem was founded. Buffon having firft vitrified the 
globe, employed only water to foften it: Dr. Hutton wifhed 
to cement the earth by fire, and to burft its cearments by vol- 
canos. ‘Thefe philofophers, though highiy refpeétable, had not 
attentively obferved the different {trata or the various operations 
of Nature. ‘They did not fee that no cement could form a mafs 
fo hard as the procefs of cryftallization, or that in all tlie pri- 
mval mountains, few marks of fire, except as a caufe of ex- 
plofion, capable of overturning mountains, occurred. Mr. 
Williams is more moderate, but he does not admit of melted 
Java infinuating itfelf between the ftrata of rocks, or of the ba- 
faltes having ever been in a ftate of fufion. Of each we think 
there is afuthcient proof. In his eftimation alfo of the propor~ 
tion of lime-ftone in this globe, we do not think that he has 
confidered with fufficient care the vaft tracks .of lime-ftone 
country in the interior parts of America. In general, his ob- 
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jections to Dr. Hutton’s Theory are very judicious, and par- 
ticularly in that. part where he fhows that the land is rather 
gained from, than covered in a greater proportion by, the fea. 
The firft Effay relates to the coal-mines, and this fubjeét is 
examiniéd with much profeffional fkill; but we fhould not 
_ gréatly intereft our readers by a defcription of flips, dykes, 
gathés, fhapes, outburfts, roofs, and pavements of coal. We 
fhall take up fome more popular patts of the fubjeét. Coal- 
minés are not formed in extenfive ftrata, for the coal does not 
pafs under any large mountain and emerge on the other fide; 
and veins difcovered by accident in ditches do not always lead 
to a load, or emérge on the oppofite fide of even fecondary hills. 


Coal alfo, in our-author’s opinion, does not fink deep; for tho”’ 


fome loads are left becaufe they cannot be profitably worked at 
a great depth, yet many are exhaufted before we arrive at that 
point. Coal-fields then, inftead of following the general laws 
of other ftrata, are in fome degree patches; but they follow a 
certain line, and almoft a fixed boundary. ~ 

As coals are fo eflential to manufattories, our author thinks 


that wé are too prodigal in exportation, and draws a frightful 


picture of our fituation when the coals are exhaufted. Thé 


picture is chiefly coloured from his own imagination, and fome 


of his faéts are not accuratély ftated. The tin-mines in Corti- 
wall now raife more tin than they can difpofe of; nor is the 
price enhanced by the dearnefs of coals, in confequence of 
their fcarcity. It will be greater if the demand for the Eaft 
India market is greater; but this is independent of the coals, 
nor are the coal-mines of South Wales nearly exhaufted. 
If coals were to bear a very little higher price, we know many 
new mines of this foffil that would be worked; and if the 
{carcity which Mr. Williams apprehends were at all proba- 
blé, mines might be opened im the neighbourhood of the many 
navigable canals now perfected. From appearances, the 
coaleworks at Worfley in Lancafhire are almoft inexhauttible ; 
thofe of Wales, and on the oppofite coaft of Somerfetfhire, are 
greater in extent. But we are not without confolation even 
in this volume. 


© As the ifland of Cape Breton is of confiderable extent, and as 
there is a certainty of coal exifting in the ifland, there is a great pro- 
bability that 1t may prove a valuable coal-field ; and, moreover, 
there is but a narrow ftrait between Cape Breton and Nova Scotia, 


and the latter is fituated direétly in the line of bearing of the ftrata, - 


and, therefore, it is probable that coals may be: found in the mari- 
“time parts of Nova Scotia, where it is {aid that they really have been 
feen; and it is alfo faid that coals have been difcovered in the ifland 
of Newfoundland, one or both of which places may turn out ~~ 
3 
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if properly tried: but fuppofing that they fhould not, Cape Breton 
is of fuch confiderable extent, that it promifes a fund of coal equal 
to a very extenfive exportation, and to the demands of the new 
world, for a long period of time, there being no room to doubt the 
exiftence of a number of feams ; and it is highly probable from what 


is related of them, that they are feams of a good tkicknefs and 
quality.’ 





« I do not know that there is much coal, if any, as yet difco- 
vered within the territories of the States of America; and, there- 
fore, it is to be fuppofed, that as they gather ftrength, and feel more 
the want of coal, they will caft an evil eye upon Cape Breton; &c. 
and envy us the poffeflion of an ifland in their neighbourhood, 
which feems to be a vaft magazine of coals. 

‘ Fire-wood will foon grow fcarce and dear along the coafts of 
North America, and manufaétories will foon be eftablifhed there, 
which cannot be properly and effectually carried on without large 
fupplies of coal; and, therefore, we muft fuppofe that the very 
fenfe of their wants will alone be fufficient to make a conqueft of 
Cape Breton for the fake of our coal. Such a conqueft might be 
accomplifhed and fecured before we in’ Britain could be well ap- 
prifed of the preparations for it; but if we had flourifhing and 
extenfive collieries, and a brifk coal-trade going on there in con- 
junction with our fifheries, it would be more worth our while to 


keep the ifland in a more fufficient pofture of defence than it is at 
prefent.’ 


This is a fubje€t that requires attention even in a political 
view; and there are not fo many difficulties in the ee of 
working thefe mines as our author fufpe€ts. The lofs of Cape 
Breton is not to be feared, for the iflands muft always be at 
the command of the greateft naval powers. © 

Our author next defcribes the appearances which point out 
a ftratum of coal, and fome deceitful phenomena which may 
occafionally miflead. Among the latter we find the appearance 
of petroleum, or ocre. Coal, Mr. Williams fuppofes, 1s not 
produced from petroleum, but is petrified wood; an opinion 
totally inconfiftent with chemical faéts, and not fupported by 
his own experiment. ‘This foflil is, he fays, an original one, 
and not reftored after being deftroyed ; but he gives an inftance 
in Caftle Leod mine, where it is mixed with metallie matters; 
a circumftance totally inconfiftent with its woody nature; and 
baron Born has mentioned another, where he found it among 
the lava of an old voleano. ‘The practice of making coaletar 
revives his apprehenfions of a fcarcity df coal; but we fufpect 
this procefs not fufliciently profitable to attract adventurers, 
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except in the neighbourhood of fmelting-houfes, where the 
coak is employed, and little tar is drawn that would not other- 
wife be wafted in the operation of chairing. 

The fecond part, on the Natural Hiftory of Mineral Veins, 
and cther Beds and Repofitories of Metal, contains many very 
valuable obfervations ; but in language too appropriated and 
technical for our prefent purpofe. Copper and iron abounds, 
he thinks, on the weft and eaft coafts of Scotland. “he An- 
glefey mine will, for a time, prevent every attempt to work 
copper; and if it fhould fail, the mines of Cornwall are ftill far 
from being exhaufted: our author is mifinformed when he 
{peaks of the quantity of the ore compenfating for its want of 
richnefs. It is far from being poor in many of the different 
mines in that county. The iron ore we could with to fee more 
diligently fought after, and {cientifically worked. We fear, 
however, it will be many years before it will rival the Swedith, 
or even the Ruffia iron, in its prefent improved ftate, or be fit 
for any purpofe befides melting. —__ 

The third part, which fills the whole of the fecond volume, 
contains the Natural Hiftory of the prevailing Strata, and of 
‘the principal and moft interefting Phenomena upon and with- 
in the Surface of our Globe.’ Our author’s firft object is to 
defcribe the different rocks and ftrata of this ifland, to point 
out which are § regularly ftratified and which of them are not, 
with the different degrees of ftratification.” This fubje& is: 
branched out in many particular defcriptions and minute ob- 
fervations. ‘The remarks are in general juft, and fhow the au- 
thor to be an accurate and careful enquirer. ‘The fand of the. 
white granite, he remarks, is probably the kaolin of the Chi- 
nefe, and the pure white quartz isthe petunfe. In this he is 
not quite correct. ‘The fand, which he defcribes is only the 
comininuted granite ; before it deferves the name of kaolin, it 
undergoes a farther decompofition, and affumes an argillaceous 
appearance, when it is called the growan clay. Much of this 
~ fubftance is found in Cornwall and in the neighbourhood of 
Torbay, and it is the fupport of the manufaCtories of Stafford- 
fhire and Lancafhire. ‘Thefe manufa¢tories produce at prefent 
a bifcuit, fcarcely, if it all, inferior to that of China: they now 
confine the different colours with fuccefs on the hardeft body, 
and in a few years may probably equal China in her moft valued 
productions, while at prefent they excel the Chinefe workmen 
in the beauty of their drawings, the correctnefs of their defign, 
and the chaftity of their colouring. Cornwall, which has 
— fuffered in her fale of tin, by their improvements, draws 

ome advantage from them by the fale of her clay, and by the 
coals brought by the fhips which fetch it. As the materials 
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abound in Scotland, our author thinks that potteries can be car- 
ried on there with fuccefs ; but the eftablifhments already men- 
tioned would always be able to underfell them. 

Our author’s remarks on marble, and the neceflity of examin 
ing the different limeftone ftrata, to find beautiful marbles, 
equal or fuperior to foreign ones, we know to be very ufeful ; 
for from competitions between workmen under our own eye, 
we have feen marbles and jafpers of the fineft and moft beau- 
tiful kinds difcovered where their exiftence was fcarcely fuf- 
pected. On the fubje& of bafaltes we apprehend our author 
confounds the whins and traps with columnal bafaltes, which 
have evidently been fufed: the following paflages will juitify 
our fufpicion, while they contain alfo fome curious informa- 
tion. 


‘ I obferved above, that the flrata of bafalts fpread as.wide and 


ftretch as far in the longitudinal bearings as the other different ftrata , 


that accompany them in the countries where they are found. I 
alfo obferved, that the rocks of bafalts are generally found in very 
thick ftrata, and that in places where no other rock is found above 
the bafalts, the ftrata of it are-often very unequal in thicknefs. But 
this in general is only in fituations where no other rock is found above 
it; for when it fairly enters into the fuperficies of the earth, fo as 
to have other regular ftrata above it, which is feen in a hundred 
places in the Lothians, Fife, and other parts of Scotland, it then ap- 
pears pretty equal in thicknefs; 3 as equal as moft other beds of fuch 
great thicknefs are; and yet it is remarkable, that although moft of 
the ftrata of bafalts are of great thicknefs, there are frequently 
thin ftrata of various kinds found both above and below it. We 
have numerous examples of this in all the parts of Scotland where 
the bafalt is found, as for inftance there are thin and regular ftrata 
feen and quarried both above and below the thick bed of that rock 
in the Salifbury Craigs near Edinburgh. 

‘ In the Bathgate hills, fouth of Linlithgow, and in many other 
parts of Scotland, there are feveral ftrata of bafalts; and alfo feveral 
{trata of coal, of limeftone, freeftone, and other concomitants\of 
coal, blended promifcuoufly, ftratum fuper flratum ; and the bafalts 
is frequently found immediately above, and immediately below re- 
gular firata of coal; of courfe, bafalts is not the lava of volcanoes. 
We can prove to ocular demonftration, from the component parts, 
and from the fituation, ftretch, and bearing of the ftrata of bafalts, 
that they are real beds of ftoné, coeval with all the other ftrata 
which accompany them, and are blended with them in the con- 
ftruéture of that part of the globe where they are found, as they dip 
and ftretch as far every way as the other ftrata found above and be- 
low them. So that if bafalts be a volcanic produttion, fo mutt all 


other ftrata be of neceffity : but how volcanoes fhould produce coal, 
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and how that coal fhould be regularly fpread immediately above 
and below ftrata of lava, is a little preblematical ; or rather, it is 
ftrangely abfurd to imagine, that burning lava can come in contact 
with coal without deftroying it.’ 


Our author’s next attempt is to give the Natural Hiftory of 
the Superficies of our Globe, with a particular defcription of 
all the varieties which occur in ftrata, in order to fhow that 
water has been the principal agent in their formation. This 
fyftem Mr. Williams purfues with great attention and perfe- 
verance. He endeavours to fhow that the Diluvian tides were 
far beyond the height of our prefent hills; that the granite and 
other ftratified mountains were mere depofitions of the hea- 
vieit matters; and the fucceflive f{trata, the effects of an undu- 
latory depofition ; the inequalities proceeding from the various 
matters being depofited on uncqual furfaces. ‘This fyftem, we 
have already obferved, does not coincide with what we think 
are‘the various appearances, though it muft be acknowledged, 
that inequalities may as well proceed from the finking of the 
different ftrata, as on the raifing of others, and the apparent 
upright ftrata may have attained that fituation by the fubfiding 
of the other extremity. ‘Chere are, however, other objections, 
of which the different {pecific gravities, and a fituation incom- 
patible with thefe different gravities, are not the flighteft. If 
alfo fire had'no fhare in thefe changes, the metallic fubftances 
fhould at laft have fubfided with the materials of granite; but 
while filver is occafionally found entangled among the parti- 
cles of quartz, it is not moft commonly found there; and 
gold as well as other metals are difcovered in a very differ- 
ent matrix. Gulphs and caverns are owing, in our author’s 
opinion, to {trong currents of water; anda pretty extenfive invef- 
tigation in a fubfequent part of the work follows, to explain va- 
rious appearances of this kind from different tides. This we 
fhall not particularly examine, for many branches of philofo- . 
phy, befides mineralogy, are required to'folve this problem : 
thefe Mr. Williams feems to have attended to with lefs care. 
The ifthmus of Suez and of Darien, he tells us, are fituated 
nearly in the fame latitude; but this coincidence is of lefs im- 
portance; for, in the general current of waters from the equa- 
tor to the poles, the fea has. often gained on the Jand in a nor- 
thern direction ; but its progrefs depends on the nature of the 
ftrata which it meets with. : 

After the enquiry into the formation of mountains, our au-° 
thor proceeds to confider the nature, fize, quality, and figure 
of the larger grains. He examines fome of the fubftances of 
which we find no extenfive ftrata, and informs us, that in the 
deftruction of the antediluvian miountains, thefe fragments 
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were probably fcattered, and again incorporated in our hills, 
by the co-operation of water. Thus, at that time, there may 
have been mountains of gold, clifts of diamonds; an exten- 
five chain of micaceous hills, of rubies, or amethyfts; beau- 
tiful perhaps in appearance, but ufelefs and inconvenient. 


The caufe of the deluge we fhall tranfcribe from his recapi- 
tulation. . 


« The deluge was not brought about by producing a quantity of 
water fufficient to cover the earth round about, to the depth of fe- 
veral miles, fo as to overflow the fummits of the higheft mountains, 
which appears to me impoflible without a miracle, if we allow thofe 
mountains to ftand firm and remain as they now are. ‘Ihe uni- 
verfal deluge was brought on and accomplifhed by the concurring 
agency of a number of fecond caufes, all of which were prepared 
and ripened in the ordinary courfe of nature. From there being no 
rain inthe antediluvian earth, the fuperficies of the ftrata gradually 
loft their cohefion, and approached to decay for want of natural and 
neceflary moifture. Animmenfe quantity of water was accumulated 
in the regions of the atmofphere, by conftant evaporation from 
the ocean and lakes, without any returns or diminution by heavy 
‘rains, during the fpace of near two thoufand years; but when the 
rain began, it continued pouring down conftantly for the {pace of 
fix weeks if not fix months. When this conftant heavy rain poured 
down upon the over dried and half calcined ftrata, the fudden ac- 
cefs of fuch abundance of water naturally produced an ebullition and 
ferment, whereby the diflocation and deftruction of the folid furface 
of the earth 'was foon completed ; and by this means, the rocky 


fhores, which were then the only mural bounds of the ocean, were . 


decompofed, broken to pieces, and mixed with the waters of the 
ocean, and of the rain. When the boundaries of the ocean were thus 
broken to pieces, and mixed with the waters into a fort of chaos, 
the fluid furface was foon greatly enlarged, and thereby a much 
greater furface of attraction was expofed to the influence of the fun 
and moon, and of confequence the tides would be proportionally 
_yaifed; and this natural caufe and means, when joined with the 
conftant heavy rains, and the diffolution of the fuperficies of the 
ftrata, would, when all united, foon overfiow and deitroy the whole 
folid furface of the globe, and produce an univerfal chaos or deluge.’ 


The new world was peopled by men and animals, he thinks, 
from the north eaftern part of Afia, becaufe all the animals of 
the old continent are thofe of cold climates, or which can 
bear heat and cold indifferently.—We have only fketched an 
imperfect outline of our author’s fyftem, fince our readers 
will probably have anticipated us in concluding, that whatever 
merit Mr. Williams may have deferved, as a careful enquirer 
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and a diligent furveyor, he has loft in his more general capa- 
city of a philofopher. Even the different minerals are often 
confounded. 

Mr. Williams next treats of volcanos, and confiders them 
as accidental events rather than as pow erful agents in the great 
operations of nature. He fuppofes the line of volcanic fuel 
to lie N. N. E. and S. S. W. and, in this line, advifes no cities 
to be built, but the hufbandmen to live in tents, having ac- 
quired knowledge enough of impending dangers to efcape with 
their lives. Our author does not confider that, if the reality 
of this imaginary line was once eftablifhed by experience, la- 
bour would not be thrown aw ay on fo fatala fpot; for, though 

the farmer or fhepherd may efcape with their lives, they could 
not eafily carry away their crop and their flocks. ‘The reality 
of the line i is, however, far from being | eftablifhed ; and the ex- 
iftence of volcanic fuel is equally imaginary. Our author calls 
it pyrites, and thinks volcanos /:ghted by lightning at the fur- 
face; an idea equally whimfical and groundlefs. He fpeaks 
alfo of inflammable air, of petroleum, and pit-coal, as volcanic 
fuel, and of electricity as in fome degree conneéted with thefe 
phenomena, but does not point out the proper offices of ei: 
ther of thefe fubftances. Bafalt and tufa our author contends 
at fome length, but with little fuccefs, are not volcanic pro- 
ductions. But, in the progrefs of this enquiry, and in his 
laudable zeal to defend the Mofaie fyftem, he adduces an 
argument taken from the vitrified forts of Scotland, againft 
the infinuations of Mr. Brydone. In the examination of thefe 
walls, he obferves, the external parts were leaft decayed; 4 
proof, he adds, that lavas do not decay more by expofure to 
the air than in their internal parts. ‘The decay of the furface 
of lava in the air is too notorious to require an argument in 
its defence ; and it is remarkable that our author, who denies 
the exiflence of volcanic matter, where it is feen, fhould ad- 
mait it without reafon. The only confequence to be drawn from 

the fact mentioned is, that the vitrification of thefe walls was 
not accidental, but the effect of art, and of fire applied ex- 
ternally. 

Some curious mifcellaneous obfervations follow. Among 
thefe it is contended again that America was peopled from the 
north of Afia; and that Madoc, the Welfh prince, and his 
wife, were the Mango Capac and the Mama Ocello of the Pe- 
Tuvians, wrecked on the coatt of Brazils, and proceeding in a 
boat up the river of the Amazons. We fhall only remark, 
that this imaginary progrefs is totally inconfiftent with the tra- 
ditions of the Peruvians, who bring their legiflator from the 
north, and the fhores of the Northern Pacific. 

Another part of this mifcellaneous fection relates to the de- 
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cay of water, and the formation of new land. The repofitory 
for the lott water is the vait mafles of polar ice and fnow, fo 
that materials are accumulating for another deluge, if the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic fhould increafe. But, in the enquiry 
refpecting the formation of new land, our author goes back to 
the time of Noah. Previous to this event he fuppofes, with 
many other authors, that there was no rain, and that the curfe 
of God, in the fterility of the earth, was at that time peculiar- 
ly confpicuous. Noah refted after the deluge in Armenia, and 
thence proceeded to China, becaufe he was a hufbandman, 
and becaufe hufbandry has been always particularly attended 
to in China. ‘The various rivers and their embouchures are 
next defcribed, to fhow the gradual acceflion to the folid parts 
of the globe.—The volume concludes with fome remarks on 
banking and deepening rivers. Here our author is again in 
his element, and his remarks are judicious and practical. In 
general, he difplays many marks of a {trong mind and a found 
underftanding ; of a mind {trengthened by accurate attention, 
and an underitanding matured by experience. In fpeculative 
enquiries, he fails rather from not having examined the whole 
of the fubjeét, than from reafoning inaccurately on what he 
knows, If he had kept within his own limits, we fhould have 
praifed him with lefs referve. 





fin Effay on Fevers; wherein their Theoretic Genera, Species, 
and various Denominations, are, from Odbfervation and Ex- 
perience, for thirty ¥ cars, in Europe, Africa, and America, 
and on the Intermediate Seas, reduced under their charaéteriftic 
Genus, Febrile Infection; and the Cure eftablifhed on Philofo~ 
phical Induétion. By Robert Robertfon, M.D, 8vo. 6s, 
Boards. Robinfons, 1790. 


PT HERE is a warmth and eagernefs in our author’s expref- 
fions and manner, which we cannot but reprehend, when, 
from partial and limited views, he infinuates that the whole 
myitery of fevers is revealed only to himfelf and a few of theen- 
lightened — of the prefent cera, He tells us, however, 
that he has feen fevers in three quarters of the globe, and dur- 
ing a feries of many years; but a flight reflection might have 
convinced him that the variety would haye probably been 
greater if he had been confined to one populouscity, He has, 
in reality, feen only the feyer of fhips and hofpitals; and, if 
his obfervations had been profeffedly confined to thefe, we 
fhould have confidered this work as an ufeful one in its proper 
line. Dr. Robertfon has obferved with great accuracy, and 

his practice is in general judicious, decifive, and active, 
Fever, he remarks, is but of one kind, and he has charac- 
U4 terifed 
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terifed it under the name of febrile infeCtion. We fhall ex- 
amine each point, He obferves, with great propriety, that 
every fever confifts of diftin@ paroxy{ms, and this peculiarity 
unites the imildeft vernal intermittent to the moft malignant 
jail fever: yet, allowing all this, there is a difference in the 
appearance of the difeafe, there is a difference in the treat- 
ment, and the degree of infection. The inflammatory inter= 
mittent of cold climates is exafperated by the treatment which 
is abfolutely neceflary in the malignant remittent; and the bi- 
lious matter, colle€ted, is not fo eafily evacuated by a fingle 
emetic and laxative as to admit of the bark in the early ftate, 
without doing much injury. Thefe are fadts which we have 
often feen: they occur frequently, particularly in the northern 
parts of this ifland. When this fyitem was firft publifhed 
by Dr. Millar and Dr. Lettfom, we thought it an eafy plan, 
for it fuperfeded much examination; and we purfued it, 
though not in the extent recommended by thefe authors; 
thinking, that if half a drachm of bark produced difagreeable 
effects, double that quantity would be more injurious. In 
this climate, the putridity is not very often alarming, though 
a nervous fever, and fometimes an ulcerous fore throat, will 
require large dofes of bark, and approach in fo infidious 
a manner, that much experience is neceflary to be able to 
detect the danger. We have fometimes feen them require 
a drachin of bark, with the warmeft cordials every three hours, 
and have, in fuch inftances, ordered it with the beft effects. 
But when, in the nervous févers, with much irritation on the 
brain, bark has been given, the heat has been greater and 
more pungent, the delirium and fubfultus worfe. In a cafe of 
this kind, would Dr. Robertfon increafe the dofe of bark? or 
would he in general order a medicine to oppofe debility, when 
no alarming de bility exifted ? By fuch indifcriminate recom- 
mend ations, much injury is done. Again, in the bilious fe- 
vers of this climate, the evacuation muft be continued, and 
the difcharge muft be confiderable every day. If the bark is 
given, the ftri€ture in the hypochondria is increafed; the 
tongue grows more foul and brown, delirium enfues; while 
the paticat, in the oppofite circumftances, really gains ftrength 
from the difcharge, as the accumulation of the fluid evacuated 
increafes the difeafe. . If, fays Dr. Robertfon, a few motions 
weaken a healthy man, will they not much ‘more weaken 2 
perfon who is fick? By no means, while the fluid difcharged 
was the caufe of the ra Rereront as in the inftances mention- 
ed. In hot climates the circumftances are different: the bi- 
lious difcharge originates from relaxation, and, the bile in the 
inteftines once evacuated, its accumulation is prevented by the 
bark. Inthis country, the tenfer and more inflammatory ftate 
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of the fibres occafions it to produce a ftri€ture, and feems ra- 
ther to prevent its excretion than the fecretion. If then fe- 
vers are of one genus, three or four fpecies, requiring differ- 
ent treatment, may be very properly pointed out; the inter- 
mittent, the inflammatory fever from cold, independent of lo- 
cal inflammation; the nervous fever of this climate, and the 
malignant remittents, which are fometimes at firft inflamma- 
tory. The nervous fever is nearly allied to the putrid fever, 
and perhaps the large accumulations of bile may occafionally 
attend either, forming a itriking and important feature in an 
epidemic, but not fufficiently characteriftic to diftinguifh a 
new f{pecies. We have avoided the terms of authors, which 
have fo much difpleafed Dr. Robertfon, and can affure him, 
that thefe diftinctions are carefully noted from the bed-fide. 

It is the next object to enquire how far this fever is pro- 
perly ftyled febrile :nfection. Fevers, our author obferves, are 
infectious; and, though fome may efcape the difeafe after be- 
ing expofed to infection, perfons efcape alfo the fmall-pox, 
and even the plague, in the fame fituation. If it were not to 
prevent alarming apprehenfions, which would fometimes de- 
prive the unhappy fufferer of afliftance, we fhould not have 
noticed this part; for, in every other view, it would be quar- 
relling with a word. Infection is undoubtedly a caufe of fe- 
ver 1n hot climates, and thofe kinds of which our author treats 
are certainly infectious. We fometimes find the putrid fever 
and the ulcerated throat communicated alfo by infection in this 
climate; but it is not a common caufe, and fhould not be con- 
fidered as fuch. Dr. Robertfon’s reference to the fmall-pox 
is not applicable; for the degree of infection is fo different, 
that, what makes a characteriftic diftin€tion in the one, is of 
very little confequence in the other. In this climate the. pu- 
trid fore-throat is the moft infectious kind of fever; yet, of the 
attendants even in the worit kind, not one in ten take it; but 
if one who has not had the {mall-pox, ftays only in the room 
with the difeafed perfon, as many minutes as the attendants 
on the fore throat continue days, it is more than an equal 
chance that he will be infected. The nervous fever is feldom 
to be traced by infection, and it is greatly doubted whe- 
ther the intermittents are at all infe€tious. - 

Thefe are the leading principles of our author’s treatife, and 
having ftated them, with what may be advanced in oppofition, 
we fhould take our leave of this tract, if one other fubje& did 
not demand our attention, the ufe of opium.. This medicme 
often does injury, and, to employ it with advantage, much 
knowledge and a careful attention are neceflary ; but, proper- 
ly managed, it is.one of the rhoft ufeful medicines in fevers. 
Our author, however, is fo fara follower of Dr. Brown, as to 
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employ it with a view to ftimulate; and, as he is a careful ob- 
ferver, we think his remarks fhould be treated with refpeét. 
We fhall felect them in his own words, adding only, - that his 
facts do not feem to us to prove his pofition, that opium may 
be ufefully employed as a {timulus in fevers. 


« Dr. Rebertfon firft ufed opium in his own cafe. He laboured 
under no other indifpofition than-what is commonly underftood by 
being xervous. I began with dofes of twenty-five drops of ting. 
theb.; and by degrees increafed the.dofe to feventy drops, in one 
ounce and a half of white wine; and the fame number of drops of 
fp. vol. arom. as of the tinct. theb. and a few drops of fp. lav. 
comp. to render it more palatable, at bed-time. The effects which 
I obferved from thefe draughts were as follow :—I pafled the night 
comfortably, but could not fleep; and was always more inclined to 
lie im bed, and to doze, in the mornings, than ufual, efpecially afier 
taking the dofe of feventy drops. 

¢ When I got up in the morning, my countenance was extreme- 
Jy difeafed, and my eyes bloodfhot, as if I had been very drink 
over night, I was told. I was fo very languid, heavy 204 giddy, 
that I could fcarcely fiand; my mouth was exceedingi, parched ; 
I perceived a difagreeable fenfation about my throat; and when I 
attempted to fwaNow at breakfaft, particularly bread, I found de- 
giutition almoft impeded from a ftraightnefs about the pharynx and 
zfophagus. My appetite, which is always keen for breakfaft, 
was deftroyed ; I frequently retched; and‘was altogether fo great- 
ly difeafed, and unfit for bufinefs, that I refolved on taking a dofe 
of forty drops of the tinct. theb. in the manner before mentioned ; 
foon after which I began to recover gradually, but neither had an 
appetite, nor was comfortable all day. Next day I was lefs ner- 
vous than ufual, and was wellin other refpeéts, except being cof- 
tive. The dofes of fixty, fifty, and even down to thirty drops, 
have affected me in the fame manner, only in a lefs degree. ) 

¢ I have given opium to many patients in the fame manner; and 
to one, in particular, in dofes of ninety drops: and they felt them- 
felves next day as I have defcribed my own feelings ; and numbers 
have complained befides of great itching over their bodies, and of 
a flight eruption. The dofe, however, which I moft commonly 
adminiftered, was fifty drops, and fometimes with the fame num- 
ber of liquor. anodyn. Hoffman. or of the fp. vol. aromat or of fp. 
lavend. c. either in an ounce and half of wine, ardent fpirit, or fpi- 
rituous waters: this given in the exacerbation or paroxyf{m, in fe- 
veral bad cafes of febrile infeétion, brought on a remiffion, and the 
bark wasimmediately adminiftered freely with wine and water. I 
have made trial of this ftimulus in fome other cafes of debility, 
which have done well; excepting one, who was at the point of 
death before he began to take it, in a {mall quantity, frequently re- 
peated. , | 
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« From thefe experiments I am convinced that the effeéts of opi- 
um are generally very little known ; for, given in the manner I 
have mentioned, I have never known it occafion fleep or comatofe 
fymptoms. but to act powerfully as an anodyne, and to prevent 
fleep. But however favourable I may thence be difpofed to think 
of the diffufive ftimuli, I never will, nor recommend to, dafh with 
hundreds of drops the firft, fecond, or third dofe, in any patient’s 
cafe whofe confitution I am unacquainted with. Asa powerful 
ftimulant therefore, in moderate dofes, gradually increafed accord- 
ing to circumitances, it may be given with bark in febrile infec- 
tion, with great.advantage ; but a trial is no more to be made, to 
fee how much may be poured downthe throat than of wine.’ 


As a treatife on the fhip-fever of this climate, and on the 
jail and hofpital fever of almoft every climate, this eflay de- 
ferves much attention, and may be confidered as very valuable. 
In proving that fever is fo much of the fame kind, in every 
inftance, as to require the fame remedy, or that it is generally 
fo infeCtious as to merit the title of febrile infe€tion, our au- 
thor fails ; and fince his errors may be highly dangerous, we 
have pointed them out with care. 





A Colleétion of Treaties between Great Britain and other Powers. 
By George Chalmers, Efqg. 2 Vols. 8vo. 145. Boards. 
Stockdale. 1790. 


PROM a voluminous collection of near forty folios, our au- 

thor has compiled thefe very ufeful volumes, in which he 
has inferted a chronological index of the treaties; with refer- 
ences where they may be found, and given at length the more 
fhterefting ones. 

The firft treaty of Great Britain, printed by authority, was 
that with Spain, 1604, and the fagacity of William fuggefted 
the utility of publifhing by authority the public conventions of 
Britain with other powers. ‘To this we owe the vaft and labo- 
rious collection by Rymer, and his affiftant and fucceffor San- 
derfon; a work equally honourable and advantageous to the 
nation. Befides this immenfe compilation, Rymer was a poet, 
a critic, and an hiftorian. To his fagacity we ftill owe fome 
judicious notes on Shak{peare, which later editors have pre- 
ferved notwithftanding the anathemas of Warburton. ‘The 
publications of treaties in our own country are fufficiently 
known: we fhall tranfcribe, therefore, our author’s account of 
the labours of foreigners. 


‘ How early foreign nations began to publifh théir treaties I 
am unable to tell. The articles of the twelve years truce between 
Spain and the United Netherlands, which were concluded in 
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April, 1609, were immediately printed by authority. The mo- 
mentous treaties of the fubfequent age were fucceflively publithed, 
as they were produced by various events. But the firft collection 
of public conventions, which comprehended the interefts of the 
European nations, was publifhed at Hanover, in 1693, by the 
ailuftrious Leibnitz, in two folio volumes, under the title of Co- 
dex juris gentium diplomaticus, Leibnitz, who was born at 
Leipfic, in 1646, raifed himfelf by his genius and his labours to 
eminence among the high, and died in 1716, at the age of fe. 
venty. 

‘ During a bufy age of frequent negotiation, the public cu- 
riofity demanded frefh gratification. In 1700, four folio volumes 
of National Agreements were publifhed, under the infpection of 
James Bernard, who was born in Dauphine; and, retiring into 
Switzerland and Holland, after ‘the revocation of the edi& of 
Nantz, became profeflor of philofophy at Leyden, and died in 
3718. Thus, in the ardour of the public, and the interelts of 
the bookfellers, was Jaid the foundation of the Corps Univerfel 
Diplomatique du Droitdes Gens. The labours of Bernard were 
expanded and improved by the cares of Du Mont. This vat col- 
lection appeared 1n 1726. Du Mont was alfo a French refugee, 
who, after ferving in the armies of France, retired to Holland, 
and became hifloriographer to the emperor: af:er various pub- 
‘ications; he died in 1726, having acquired the rank of baron. 
The bookfellers at Amfterdam, willing to gratify the public tafte, 
and.to promote their own gains, found other workmen, when 
they determined to furnith a Supplement to the Corps Diplomati- 
que. ‘The celebrated Barbeyrac gave them, in 1739, a large 
volume, comprehending the ancient treaties, from the Amphic- 
tyonic times to the age of Charlemagne, which he had extracted 
from the authors of Greece and Rome, and from the monuments 
of antiquity. This is a work of vaft and curious erudition, 
The performances of Bernard and Du Mont were only the labours 
of the hand: the volume of Barbeyrac was the elaborate pro- 
duttion of the head. John Barbeyrac, who muft not be confound- 
ed with his uncle Charles Barbeyrac, was born at Beziers, be- 
came profeffor of law firft at Laufanne, and afterwards at Gro- 
ningen, and finithed his ufeful courfe in 1947. ‘The bookfellers 
had tkilfully refolved to divide their intended publication into 
three parts: the firft was the hiftorical and chronological collec- 
tion of Barbeyrac, which has been already mentioned, and 
which was defigned as an introduétion to the diplomatic code ; 
the fecond was properly the Supplement, being an extenfion and 
continuance of the voluminous works of Bernard and Du Mont; 
and the third part was to confilt cf the ceremonial of the courts 
of Europe. ‘The performance of the two lait parts was given to 
Rouffet, the hifloriographer of the prince of Orange, whoie di- 
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ligence and whofe knowledge qualified him eminently for a tail 
thus arduous and delicate. 

« A’complete colleétion of General Treaties muft confit of 
the following books: 1ft. Leibnitz’s Codex, in 1693; 2dly, 
The Corps Diplomatique, with its Supplement, in 1739, cone 
fifting of twenty volumes in folio, to which is annexed a copious 
index of matters ; 3dly, St. Prieft’s Hiftoire de Traités de Paix 
da xvii Siecle, depuis la Paix de Vervins jufqu’a celle de Nimé- 
gue, 1725, 2 vol. in folio; and 4thly, of the Negociations Sé- 
cretes, touchant la Paix de Munifter et d’Ofnabrug, 1725, 4 
vol, in folio. ‘Thefe ample collections begin with the eftablith- 
ment of the Amphidtyons, 1496 years before the birth of Chrift, 
being the molt ancient treaty which is to be met with in the ree 
cords of time ; and end with the pacification of the troubles of 
Geneva, in May,+1738.—Such, then, is the vaft mafs of papers 
which have originated from the reftleffnefs, or the wifdom, of 
Europe ; and which every one muft poffefs, who is ambitious of 


extenfive knowledge, with regard to the difcordant interetts of 
the European Powers.’ 


To thefe muft be added the hiftories of particular negocia« 
tions, and Routlet’s * Acts, Negociations, and Treaties,’ from 
1713 to 1748, in twenty-five octavo volumes. 

Our author, in his lilt, proceeds from the north, and Ruflia 
is his firft object. ‘The moft early privileges granted to the 
Englith merchants are to be found in Hackluyt’s voyages, dated 
1555, and the index, with accurate references, are continued 
down to the treaty in 1766; a copy of that treaty, from the 
treaty in 1785, is fubjoined. The Rufhan ediét, for eftablifh- 
ing 6 an uniimited trade’ in the emprefs’s new dominions on the 
Black Sea, is alfo inferted at length. 

Our author proceeds to Sweden, and _ his lift of treaties 
reaches from 1654 to 1666. This was the laft treaty; but 
the more important ones are, as ufual, printed entire. ) 

The firft treaty with Denmark is in 1640, and it reaches to 
1739; of thefe the more important ones are fubjoined at length, 
The only convention, after 1739, was an explanation of one 
article of the commercial treaty of 1670, refpeCting warlike 
{tores. : 

The treaties with the Hanfe Towns extend from 1435 to 
1731: the principal ones publifhed relate to the herring-trade,. 
With Prufha there are treaties only from the beginning of this 
century, but fince that time they are pretty numerous. 

The firft treaty with the States-General is in 1578, and the 
jaft is well known to have been in 1788. With Auftria our 
connection began in 1496, and ended in 1743. with France 
fo early as 1259, and the explanatory convention of 1787 is 
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the laft public document of this kind. A copy of the famous 
family compact is fubjoined. 

In his progrefs fouthward, Mr. Chalmers proceeds, in the 
fecond volume, to Spain, giving a reference to or printing at 
length the various treaties from 1604 to 1786; to Portugal, 
from 1643 to 1763; to Sardinia, from 1669 to 1748 ; to Tul- 
cany, from 1490 to 1718, adding particularly the ‘ Stipulation’ 
for Leghorn to remain a free port; to the two Sicilies, from 
1604 to 1738; and to Genoa and Venice, from 1316 to 1748. 

In Africa, the conne&ion of England with Algiers, Tunis, 
and T'ripoli, we perceive reaches from 1662 to 1762. With 
the Porte the treaties extend from 1641 to 1675. 

In Afia, the treaties with Bengal and Oude are from 1757 
to 1788.3 with the Nizam, from 1759 to 1768; with Arcot, 
from 1763 to 1787; with Tanjour, from 1771 to 1787; and 
with Hyder or Tippoo, from 1763 to 1784. 

With America there was only one treaty, that of 1783. 

We have given this fummary account chiefly to fhow the 
extent of our author’s labours, and the great utility of this 
collection. ‘To have mentioned the particular treaties here 
printed, to have engaged in the examination of the policy of 
each, or of the utility of our connections with any particular 
court, would have extended our article too far, and have been 
unfuitable to our prefent attempt. We have faid enough to 
give our readers a proper idea of the contents of thefe volumes, 
and from the beft examination which our fituation and circum- 
{tances allow, we think our author’s accuracy unimpeachable. 





4 Short Review of Mr. Pitt’s Adminiftration. 8v0. se 
Ridgway. 


‘pHs is one of the moft fuperficial pamphlets we have had 
the misfortune to examine. The author has not even the 
merit of inventing new fcandal, but contents himfelf with 
ftringing together what has been retailed and detailed in cer- 
tain newfpapers and pamphlets againft the minifter, from the 
commencement of his adminiftration. Mr. Pope has charac- 
texifed fuch authors and their writings many years ago. 


“Dulnefs with tranfport ey’d the lively dunce; 
Rememb’ring fhe herfelf was Pertnefs once. 


That our readers may be enabled to judge for themfelves, we 
fhall prefent them with an extract, in which the pamphleteer 
employs the true cant of a political {cribbler. , 

Speaking of the revenue, he fays, ‘ Here we meet the minifter 
in his ftrong hold, his ’vantage ground. Here, at leaft, he is hap 


py» ‘* dans la Rofe je fleurie.”” The reader need not be’ appre- 
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henfive, that in turning over thefe pages, he will be troubled with 
pounds, fhillings, and pence; with the algebra of the treafury. 
In the light 1 confider it, the revenue is no longer a queftion of 
arithmetic. Mr. Pitt afferts that the revenue is in a molt flourifh- 
ing condition; Mr. Sheridan denies it. Who fhall decide when 
doétors difagree ? Non noftrum eft tantas componere lites. There 
muft, however, be fomething rotten, fomething doubtful, fomething 
odd, in fo ftriking a difference upon a fubjec&t of {cience, where cer- 
tainty is proverbial and indifputable. The grand doubt may teach 
us this certain truth, that we are come to the end of the prefent 
mode of collecting our refources, that the fyftem is exhaufted. 

When our revenue is computed upon contingencies that may never 
happen, upon events that may be contradiéted by others; upon 
peace eftablifhments that may be fubverted by war, or by war efta- 
blifhments in peace; when we cannot pull off our hats without falu- 
ting the ftamp-office, when our hands are gyved by the treafury, 
and when taxation talks of hunting out wealth from the good << kif- 
fing carrion” in the dog-kennel, we may well fay the end of all is 
come. Hence gloomy politicians have foretold the revolution of 
France in England, the fall of empire, and the bankruptcy of the 
ftate. That furely is fomething more than a quettion of arithmetic. 
But as 1 humbly conceive thefe gentlemen’s fears may have outrun 
_ their judgment, that their views have been contracted by a prefent 
ftate of things, and that they have miftaken an end of the prefent 
fyftem of taxation for an end of our real refources, I fhall not unite 
with them in gratifying my countrymen with the pleafant prediction 
of their country’s ruin.—-They may perhaps have been Jed into this 
deception by the minifter himfelf, who feems, even in thefe times of 
peaceful contemplation, to have confined the views of government 
within the fame fhort-fighted circle of ancient and obfolete taxation 
that prevailed in lefs opulent, but lefs needy times. When he has 
been in want of money, he has taxed the fportfmen of flying game, 
where'the tax is as uncertain as the property ; he has added a little 
to this and a little to that, where before there was too much; he 
has darkened our day-lights and excifed our candles, and has re- 
lied on refources incapable of being collefted—a dead letter in our 
ftatute-book—the revenue of the printer.—-—Such has been the 
fy tem of Mr. Pitt. 

‘ Seven years of uninterrupted peace might have afforded the 
means of preventing what is not an evil in profpect, but one that is 
prefling and immediate; an evil that does not require the ingenuity 
of a Sheridan to difcover, but does require all the ingenuity of a 
Pitt to palliate; for even he does not deny the neceflity of a radi- 
cal alteration, and if he did, the firft year of a war would fee him 
retract it—this minifter of all days; this patriot in power; this mi- 
nifter out of place. 
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« Method, not means, are wanting ; opulence is {till difcerni- 
ble, greater than at any former period: opulence is ftill varioufly 
diffufed, though poverty may prefs upon many. Thus varioufly 
diffufed, it is capable of fome way to fix contribution on thofe who 
zre able to contribute. Far be it from me to affume the duty or 
the knowledge of achancellor of the exchequer. But are there no 
w2ys of making the land proprietors contribute an additional relief 
(leaving the prefent as it ftands) in a more equal manner? And 
would they not prefer it to other indirect modes of taxation, that 
impoverifh them more, without enriching the ftate fo much? Is not 
the poor’s rate high and vaft in its amount, and greatly mifapplied, 
an object worthy notice as a fubjeé& of revenue, ftill more than as 
a fubje&t of law and government? Are not the roads worth travel- 
ling over by the chancellor of the exchequer ? Is there no way of 
getting at the immenfe incomes of the monied men, without hurt 
ing public credit, but by taxing expences, which fall equally upon 
thofe who are with as without money in the funds? And would 
the ftockholder tremble at paying a trifle when bankruptcy is thun- 
dering in his ears.’ 


As this author accufes Mr. Pitt of levying money on the 
nation too freely, though with the authority of parliament, wé 
may afk by what authority he himfelf attempts to levy two 
fhillings on the public, for a quantity of printed paper ufually 
fold for one fhilling? The anfwer is very obvious, and re- 
dounds equally to the praife of the author and the bookfeller : 
the former was exhaufted of ideas, and the latter kiridly fteps 
in to his aid, with a catalogue confifting of eight pages, to {well 
the appearance of his immaculate and public-{pirited production. 
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Voyages and Travels of an Indian Interpreter and Trader, de- 
feribing the Manners and Cuftoms of the North American In- 
dians; with an Account of the Pofis fituated on the River 
St. Laurence, Lake Ontario, &c. To which is added, a Voca- 
bulary of the Chippeway Language, Sc. Sc. By F. Long. 
4to. 12s. Boards. Robfon. 1791. 

V OYAGES and Travels among rude nations, when related 

by men of veracity, afford rational entertainment to every 
reader ; and philofophers have been not a little indebted for 
their theory, to information drawn from this fource. The 
author of the work before us, from the general ftrain of his 
narrative, feems intitled to our confidence. He fet out on 
his voyage to North America in the year 1768. On his ar- 
rival at Montreal, he was placed under the care of a very ref- 

-peCtable merchant, to learn the Indian trade, which is the 

chicf fupport of the town. He foon acquired a competent 

knowledge of the Mohawk language, and afterwards — 
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for fome time in an Indian village, called Cahnuaga, or Cock- 
Nawaga, fituated about nine miles from Montreal, on the 
fouth fide of the river St. Laurence. 

The favages of this nation are called the praying Indians, 
from the circumftance of their chiefs wearing crucifixes, and 
going through the ftreets of Montreal with their beads, beg- 
ging alms. The village contains about two hundred houfes, 
which, though chiefly built of ftone, have a mean and dirty 
appearance. ‘he inhabitants amount to about eight hundred, 
and, what is contrary to general obfervation on the | po pulation 
of the Indians, are continually increafing. Their religion is 
Catholic, and they 1 have a French ariel, who is, acc italy 
to the appellation they give him, ‘ The Mafter of Lift Man.’ 

The author next gives an account of the Indians 7 the Five 
and Six Nations. ‘he former of thefe he fhews are not eafily 
to be conquered 3 a remark which proves the neceflity of pre- 
ferving them in the Britifh intereft; and he obferves, that no 
method will more effectually conduce to this end, than re- 
taining in our hands fuch barriers as will enable us to afford 
them protection, and fupply them with arms and ammuni- 
tien, and other neceflaries, in time of danger: ‘The Mohawks 
are the moft warlike of the Five Nations, and confift of near 
feven hundred warriors. ‘This nation claims all thé country 
fouth of the river St. Laurence to the Ohio, and down the 
Ohio to the Wabache, which lies to the weftward of the ftate 
of PennfylWinia, near to the borders of Virginia. 

The traveller afterwards givés an account of Indian fcouts, 
and the manner of fealping ; with which we fhall not attempt 
to amufe our readers, and we hope it is unneceffary to inftruct 
them. 

Next follows an account of the character and difpofition of 
the Connecedaga, or Rondaxe Indians ; with remarks on the 
Troquois and Cherokee nations: We are informed that no na- 
tion of the favages was ever more faithful to the Britifh in 
tereft than that of the Connecedagas; not even the Mohawks, 
whofe fidelity is become almoft proverbial. ‘The Iroquois, 
our author tells us, laugh at the idea of obedience to kings; 
for they cannot reconcile fubmiffion with the dignity of man. 
Every. individual is a fovereign in his own mind; and as he 
conceives he derives his freedom from the great Spirit alone; 
he cannot be induced to acknowledge any other power. They 
are fo vindictive, that they carry their refentments with them 
to the grave, and bequeath them to their pofterity. 

In the account which the author gives of the Indian dances; 
he ehumerates eleven kinds, of all which he was perfectly 
— and frequently led the fett: With regard to perfonal 

rength, he informs us that the Indians are i by many; 
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and even in hunting, the Virginians equal them in every part 
of the chace. ‘The favages, however, he admits to be extra- 
ordinary markimen. 
The traveller next defcribes Lake Superior, with the cere- 
mony of Indian adoption ; in which the calamet, the wampum, 
and all the other parapharnalia, are brought into ufe. After 
a recital of the proceedings of a trading party, we are enter- 
tained with an account of the Indian manner of going to war, 
and a variety of other particulars, telative to the fuperitition, 


jealoufy, &c. of the Indian nations. 


The author afterwards proceeds upon a fecond expedition 
among the Nipegan Indians, where he meets with feveral ad- 
ventures. The following extract affords a defcription of an 
Indian courtfhip. 


‘ When an Indian wifhes to take a wife, and fees one to his 
mind, he applies to the father of the girl, and afks his confent in 
the following words : 

“« Nocey, cunner kee darmiffey hee darnifs ne xargayyar kakaygo O 
evaterwvarwardoofin cawaween peccan weettey gammat ottertaffey me- 
marjis mee mor.” 

«« Father, I love your daughter, will you give her to me, that 
the {mall roots of her heart may entangle with mine, fo that the 
ftrongeit wind that blows fhall never feparate them.” 

‘ If the father approves, an interview is appointed, for which 
the lover prepares by a perfpiration; he then comes into her pre- 
fence, fits down on the ground, and fmokes his pipe@ during the 
time of fmoking, he keeps throwing {mall pieces of wood, of about 
an inch in length, at her, one by one, to the number of one hundred. 
As many as oe can catch in a bark bowl, fo many prefents her 
lover mu%t make to her father, which he confiders as payment for 
his daughter. ‘The young warrior then gives a feaft, to which he 
invites all the family—when the feaft is done, they dance and fing 
their war fongs.— The merriment being over, and mutual prefents 
exchanged between the lover and her relations, the father covers 
them with a beaver robe, and gives them likewife a new gun aud 
a birch canoe, with which the ceremony ends. 

‘ When the French became mafters of Canada, the ceremony of 
marriage between the Savages was very fantaftical. 

« When a lover wifhed his miftrefs to be informed of his affec- 
tion, he procured an interview with her, which was always at night, 
and in the prefence of fome of her friends; this was conducted in 
the following manner : 

‘ He entered the wigavam, es door of which was commonly 
a fkin, and went up to the hearth on which fome hot coals were 
burning; he then lighted a ftick of wood, and approaching his 
iniitrefs, pulled her ¢4ree times by the nofe, to awaken her ; this 
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was done with decency, and being the cuftom, the fquaw did not 
feel alarmed at the liberty. This ceremony, ridiculous as it may 
appear, was continued occafionally for twe months, both parties 
behaving during the time, in all other refpects, with the greateft 
circum{pection. 

‘ The moment fhe becomes a wife, fhe lofes her liberty, and is 
an obfequious flave to her hufband, who never lofes fight of his 
prerogative. Wherever he goes fhe muft follow, and durft not 
venture to incenfe him by a refufal, knowing that if the negledts 
him, extreme punifhment, i ifnot death, enfues. The chief liberty he 
allows her is to dance and fing in his company, and is feldom known 
to take any more notice of her than of the moft indifferent perfon: 
while fhe is obliged to perform the drudgery of life, which cuftom 
or infenfibility enables her to do with the utmoft cheerfulnefs.’ 


Our author favours us with an account of the method, 
which he tells us he was obliged to adopt, to quiet an old In- 
dian woman, who was continually importuning him for liquor. 
He gave her, it feems, forty drops of the tincture of cantha- 
rides, with an equal quantity of laudanum, in a glafs of rum; 
but with what view he gave the former of thefe ingredients, 
he has not been fo obliging as to mention. 

The Indians, he informs us, laugh at the Europeans for 
having only one wife, and that for life, as they conceive the 
Good Spirit formed them to be happy, and not to continue 
together unlefs their tempers and difpofitions were congenial. 


"The sontempt entertained of death, by fome of thoie na- 
tions, 1S extraordinary. 


‘ The Shawano Indians, fays our author, captured a warrior 
of the Anantoocah nation, and put him to the ftake, according 
to their ufual cruel folemnities: having unconcernedly faffered 
much torture, he told them, with fcorn, they did not know how to 
punifh a noted enemy ; therefore he was willing to teach them, and 
would confirm the truth of his affertion if they allowed him the op- 
portunity. Accordingly he requefted of them a pipe and fome to- 
bacco, which was given him; as foon as he had lighted it, he 
fat down, naked as he was, on the women’s burning torches, that 
were within his circle, and continued fmoking his pipe without the 
leaft difeompofure : on this a head warrior leaped up, and faid, 
they faw plain enough that he was a warrior, and not afraid of 
dying, nor fhould he have died, only that he was both fpoiled by 
the fire, and devoted to it by their laws; however, though he was 
a very dangerous enemy, and his nation a treacherous people, it 
fhould be feen that they paid a regard to bravery, even in one who 
was marked with war ftreaks at the coft of many of the lives of 
their beloved kindred ; and then, by way of favour, he with his 
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friendly tomahawk inftantly put an end to all his pains. Though 
the merciful but bloody inftrument was ready fome minutes before 
it gave the blow, yet, I wasaffured, the fpe€tators could not per- 
ceive the fufferer to change either his pofture or his fteadinefs of 
countenance in the leaft. _ 

‘ Death, among the Indians, in many fituations is rather court- 
ed than dreaded, and particularly at an advanced period of life, 
when they have not ftrength or adtivity.to hunt: the father then fo- 
licits to change his climate, and the fon cheerfully aéts the part of 
an executioner, putting a period to his parent’s exiftence. 

« Among the northern Chippeways, when the father of a family 
feems reluctant to comply with the ufual cuftom, and his life be- 
éomes burdenfome to himfelf and friends, and his children are ob- 
liged to maintain him with the labour of their hands, they propofe 
to him the alternative, either to be put on fhore on fome ifland, 
with a {mall canoe and paddles, bows and arrows, and a bowl to 
drink out of, and there run the nfk of-ftarving ; or to fuffer death 
according to the laws of the nation manfully. As there are few 
initances where the latter is not preferred, I fhall relate the cere- 
mony practifed on fuch an occafion. 

‘ A fweating-houfe is prepared in the fame form as at the cere- 
mony of adoption, and whilft the perfon is under this preparatory 
trial, the family are rejoicing that the Mafter of Life has commu- 
nicated to them the knowledge of difpofing of the aged and infirm, 
and fending them to a better country, where they will be reno- 
vated, and hunt again with all the vigour of youth. ‘They then 
fmoke the pipe of peace, and have their dog-fcaft: they alfo fing 
the yrand medicine fong, as follows: 

<* Wa haguarmiffe Kitchee Mannitoo kaygait cockinnor nifbinnor- 
bay ojey kee candan hapadgey kee xargetoone nifbinnorbay mornaoch 
kee tarpenan nocey keen aighter, O, dependan nifbinnorbay mornosch 
dowwarch weene ojey mifbcoot pockcan tunnockay.—The Matter of 
Life gives courage. It is true, all Indians know that he loves us, 
and wenow give our father to him, that he may find himfelf young 
in another country, and be able to hunt.” 

© The fongs and dances are renewed, and the eldeft fon gives 
his father the death-ftroke with a tomahawk: they then take 
the body, which they paint in the beft manher, and bury it with 
she war weapons, making a bark hut to cover the grave, to pre- 
vent the wild animals from difturbing it.’ 


Adultery, amofig the northern favages, we are told, is ge- 
nerally punifhed in a fummary way by the hufband, who either 
beats his wife very feverely, or bites off her nofe. 

On the whole, the prefent work affords that entertainment 
which is expected in the account of the manners and cuftoms 
ef barbarous natiens; but the author has in his view an eae 
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of greater importance. His defcription of the country, and 
his obfervations relative to the trade with the inhabitants, muft 
prove highly ufeful to fuch as would profecute any commer- 
cial purfuits in that quarter of the world; and his large vo- 
cabulary of the Chippeway language muft greatly conduce to 
the fame purpofe. ‘The volume is beautifully printed, on a 
remarkably fine paper, and accompanied with a map. 





A critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Expofitor of the Englifh 
Language. In which not only the Meaning of every Word is 
clearly explained, and the Sound of every Syllable diftinély 

Shown, but where Words are fubje& to different Pronuncia- 
tions, the Reafons for each are at large difplayed, and the pre= 
Serable Pronunciation is pointed out. To which are prefixed, 
Principles of Englifh Pronunciation. By F. Walker. 4to. 
1/. 1s. Boards. Robinfons. 1791. 


J EXT to the propriety and precifion of language, nothing 
is of greater importance in fpeech than a juft elocution ; 
and amongit the numerous grammarians of late years, we 
know of none that has treated this interefting fubjeQ more 
ably or more ingenioufly than the author now before us. 
Thofe who are nor ftrangers to the fuccefs with which 
Mr. Walker has taught the principles of elocution to his pu- 
pils, vive voce, will congratulate themfelves and the pub- 
lic on the appearance of a Didtionary, which is calculated 
to eftablifh and diffufe a right pronunciation of the Eng- 
lifh language. ‘The great attention beftowed in the execution 
of this defign, is fufficiently evident: the author has not only 
confulted the works of all the moft approved writers on the 
{ubject, but has examined their different opinions with fuch 
acutenefs, and delivered his own with fuch modefty, fup- 
ported however by arguments, as reflect equal credit on his 
judgment and candour. Of the general utility of a work of 
this nature, and of the rules by which it is conducted, we can- 
not give our readers a more clear idea, than by laying before 
them the following extract from the preface. 


‘ — The utility of a work of this kind is not confined to thofe 
parts of language where the impropriety is grofs and palpable ; 
befides thofe imperfe€tions in pronunciation, which difguft every 
ear not accuftomed to them, there are a thoufand infenfible devia- \ 
tions, in the more minute parts of language, as the unaccented {yl- 
lables may be called, which do not ftrike the ear fo forcibly as to 
mark any direct impropriety in particular words, but occafion only 
fuch a general imperfe€tion as gives a bad impreffion upon the 
whole. Speakers with thefe imperfe€tions pafs very well in com- 
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mon converfation; but when they are required to pronounce with 
emphafis, and for that purpofe to be more diftinét and definite in 
their utterance, here their car fails them; they have been accut- 


tomed only to loofe curfory fpeaking, and for want of a firmnefs of 


pronunciation, are like thofe painters who draw the mufcular ex- 
ertions of the human body without any knowledge of anatomy. 
This is one reafon, perhaps, why we find the elocution of fo few 
people agreeable when they read or {peak to an affembly, while fo 
few offend us by their utterance in common converfation. A thou- 
fand faults lie concealed in a miniature, which a microfcope brings 
to view ; and it is only by pronouncing on a larger fcale, as public 
fpeaking may be called, that we prove the propriety of our elo- 
cution. As, therefore, there are certain deviations from analogy 
which are not at any rate tolerable, there are others which only, 
as it were, tarnifh the pronunciation, and make it lefs bri‘liant and 
agreeable. ‘There are few who have turned their thoughts on this 
fubje& without obferving, that they fometimes pronounce the fame 
werd or fyllable in a different manner; and as neither of thefe 
manners offend the ear, they are at lofsto which they fhall give the 
preference; but as one muft remprrined be more agreeable to the 
analogy of the language than the other, a dit _ of thefe analo- 
gies, in a diétionary of this kind, will immediately remove this 
uncertainty 5 and in this view of the variety we fhall difcovera 
fitnefs in one mode of fpeaking, which will give a firmnefs and fe- 
curity to our pronunciation, from a confidence that it is founded on 
reafon, and the general tendency of the language. 

‘ But, alas! reafoning on language, however well founded, may 
be all overturned by a fingle quotation from Horace : 





ufus 
Quem penes arbitrium eft, & jus & norma loquendi. 


‘This, it mufl be owned, is a fuccinét way of ending the con- 
troverfy; and by virtue of this argument we may become critics 
in language without the trouble of ftudying it. Not that I would 
be thought, in the moft diftant manner, to deny, that Cuftom is 
the fovereign arbiter of language. Far from it. I acknowledge 
its authority, and know there is no appeal from it; I with only 
to difpute where this arbitrer has not decided; for if once Cuftom 
{peaks out, however abfurdly, I fincerely acquiefce in its fentence. 

« But what is this cuftom to which we muft fo implicitly fub- 
mit? Is it the ufage of the greater part of fpeakers, whether good 
er bad? This has never been afferted by the moft fanguine abet- 
tors of its authority. Is it the majority of the ftudious in fchools 
and colleges, with thofe of the learned profeffions, or of thofe 
who, from their elevated birth or ftation, give laws to the refine- 
ments and elegances of a court? ‘To confine propriety to the 
latter, which is too often the cafe, feems an injury to the former; 
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who, from their very profeffion, appear to have a natural right to 
a fhare, at leaft, in the legiflation of language, if not to an be 
lute fovereignty. The polifhed attendants on a throne are as apt 
to depart from fimplicity in language as in drefs and manners; and 
novelty, inftead of cuftom, is too often the jus & norma loguendi 
of a court. 

Perhaps an attentive obfervation will lead us to conclude, that 
the ufage, which ought to direct us, is neither of thefe we have 
been enumerating, taken fingly, but a fort of compound ratio of 
all three. Neither a finical pronunciation of the court, nor a pe- 
dantic Grecifm of the fchools, will be denominated refpeétable 
ufage, till a certain number of the general mafs of fpeakers have 
acknowledged them ; nor will a multitude of common fpeakers au- 
thorife any pronunciation which is reprobated by the learned and 
polite.’ 
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Immediately after the preface, we meet with Rules to be 
obferved by the Natives of Ireland, in order to obtain a jutt 
pronunciation of Englifh. ‘The obfervations on this fubject 
are “chiefly extracted from Mr. Sheridan, who being a native 
of Ireland, had, therefore, the bett opportunity of underftand- 
ing the peculiarities of pronunciation in that kingdom. To 
thefe Mr. Walker has added fome ufeful remarks of his 
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Next follow Rules to be obferved by the Natives of Scot- 
land for attaining a juft pronunciation of the Englifh. Our 
author obierves, that the pronunciation which diftinguifhes the 
inhabitants of Scotland is of a very different kind from that of 
Ireland, and may be divided into the quantity, quality, and 
accentuation of the vowels. He farther obferves, that be- 
fides the mifpronunciation of fingle words, there is a tone of 
voice with which thofe words are accompanied, that diftin- 
guifhes a native of Ireland or Scotland as much as an improper 
found of the letters. 

Befides a peculiarity of inflexion, which our author takes to 
be a falling circumflex, dire€tly oppofite to that of the Scotch 
(Scots), the Welch pronounce the fharp confonapts and afpi- 
rations inftead of the flat. We think the word Scotch, inthe ac- 
ceptation of a fubftantive noun, is erroneous. The proper gen- 
tilitious name of the people of Scotland, both from etymology 
and vernacular ufe, is undoubtedly Scots ; andthe word Scotch 
is nothing more than a vulgar abbreviation of the adjeCtive 
Scotti/fh. We fufpect that Mr. Walker has, in this inftance, 
facrificed his own opinion to common ufe; and we only re- 

ret that common ufe, when ill-founded, fhould receive any 


fanction from fo refpectable an authority. 
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That there are different pronunciations in the different 
counties of England, efpecia!ly thofe remote from the capital, 
is well known; but to delineate all thofe is not the author’s in- 
tention in the prefent work. He mentions, however, a few 
peculiarities of the Londoners, which are the more worthy of 
obfervation, as the pronunciation in the capital is confidered 
as a mode! to the diftant provinces. Of the faults of the Lon- 
doners, the firft is the pronouncing s indiftinGly after _/7. 


«The letter s after #, from the very difficulty of its pronuncia- 
tion, is often founded inarticulately. The inhabitants of London, of 
the lower order, cut the knot, and pronounce it in a diftin& fyl- 
Jable, as if e were tefore it; but this is to be avoided as the great- 
eft blemifh in fpeaking: the three laft letters in pofs, fits, mifts, 
&c. muft all be diftinétly heard in one fyllable, and without per- 
mitting the letters to coalefce. For the acquiring of this found, 
it will be proper to fele& thefe nouns that end in /# or fe; to form 
them into plurals, and pronounce them forcibly and diftinétly eve- 
ry day. ‘The fame may be obferved of the third perfon of verbs 
ending in //s or jes, as perfifis, waftes haffes, &c, 

‘ For this purpole, the RAyming Diétionary, where all the words 
are arranged according to their terminations, will be found pecu- 
jiarly ofeful. 


‘ Seconp Fautr.—Proaouncing w for v, and inverfely. 


© The pronunciation of vw for w, and more frequently of av for 
w, among the inhabitants oe London, and thofe not always of the 
lower order, is a blemifh of the firft maguitude. The difficulty 
of remedying this defect is the greater, as the cure of one of thefe 
yniftakes has a tendency to promote the other. 


‘ Thus, if you are very careful to make a pupil pronounce weal 


and vinegar, not qs if written weal and winegar, you will find him 
very apt to pronounce wize and cind, as if written vine and vind. 
The only method of rectifying this habit feems to be this: let the 
pupil fele& from a diftionary, not only all the words that begin 
with v, but as many as he can of thofe that have this letter in 
any other part. Let him be told to bite his under lip while he is 
founding the v in thofe words, and to prattife this every day till 
he pronounces the w properly at firft fight: then, and not till then, 
let him purfue the fame method with the a; which he muft be 
directed to pronounce by a pouting out of the lips without fuffering 
them to touch the teeth. Thus, by giving ail the attention to on- 
ly one of thefe Ictters ata time, and fixing’ by habit the true found 
of that, we fhall at laft find both of them reduced to their proper 
pronunciation in a fhorter time than by endeavouring to rectify 
them both at once. 


‘Tuirs 
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‘Tuirnp Fautt.—Not founding h after w. 


‘ The afpirate 4 is often funk, particularly in the capital, 
where we do not find the leaft diftinétion of found between 
while and wile, whet and wet, where and were, &c. The bef 

method to rectify this is, to colleét al] the words of this defcrips 
tion from a dictionary, and write them down; and inltead of the 
eh to vegin them with /oo ina diftiné fyllable, and fo to pronounce 
them. Thus let w/e be written and founded hoo-zle ; whet, boovet ; 
ewhere, hoo-are; whip, hoo-ip, &t. ‘This is no more, as Dr. 
Lowth obferves, that placing the afpirate in its true pofition be. 
fore the w, as it is in the Saxon, which the words come from ; 
where we may obferve, that though we have altered the orthogra+ 
phy of our anceftors, we have ftill preferved their pronunciation. 


* FourtH Fautt.—WNot founding h where it ought to be founded, 
and inverfely, 


‘ A ftill worfe habit than the laft prevails, chiefly among the 
people of London, that of finking the / at the beginning of words 
where it ought to be founded, and of founding it, either where 
it is uot feen, or where it ought to be funk. ‘Thus we not unfre- 
quently hear, efpecially among children, Aeart pronounced art, 
and arm, harm. ‘This is a vice perfeétly fimilar to that,of pro- 
nouncing the w for the w, and the w for the v, and requires 2 
fimilar method to correét it. 

‘ As there are fo very few words in the language where the ini- 
tial 4 is funk, we may fele&t thefe from the reft, and, without 
fetting the pupil right when he pronounces thefe, or when he pre= 
fixes the 4 improperly to other words, we may make him pro- 
nounce all the words where 4 is founded, till he has almoft for- 
got there are any words pronounced otherwife. Then he may 
go over thofe words to which he improperly prefixes the 4, and 
thofe where ‘the 4 is feen but not founded, without any danger 
of aninterchange. As thefe latter words are but few, I fhall fub- 
join a catalogue of them for the ufe of the learner. Heir, hetre/s, 
herb, herbage, honeft, honefty, honeftly, honour, honorable, honora- 
bly, hofpital, hoftler hour, hourly, humble, humbly, humbles, hu- 
mour, humourif?, humourous, humoroufly, humourfome. Where we 
may obferv:, that Aumour, and its compounds not only fink the 4, 
but found the w like the pronoun you, or the noun yew, as if 
written yewsmsur, yewmorcus, &c.’ 


After giving directions to foreigners for attaining a right 
knowledge of the En glith language, the author delivers a feries 
of ufeful remarks on the pronunciation of every letter in the 
alphabet, the combination of particular letters, and on accent, 
quantity, and fy!labication; the whole amounting to 545 apho- 


riftical paragraphs. 
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That our readers may be enabled to judge of the execution 
of the Dictionary, we fhall lay before them a few of fuch ar- 
ticles as are not only the moft differently pronounced, but 
which moft divide the opinions of grammariaus. ‘The firft of 
thefe articles is Authority. 


« AuTHority, aw-thér'é-té. f. 

‘ Legal power; influence, credit; power, rule; fupport, coun- 
tenance ; tellimony; credibility. 

‘ This word is fometimes pronounced as if written aztority. 
This affected pronunciation is traced to a gentleman who is one of 
the greateft ornaments of the law, as well as one of the politelt 
icholars of the age, and whofe authority has been fufficient to {way 
the bench and the bar, though author, authentic, theatre, theory, 
&c. and a thoufand fimilar words where the #4 is heard, are con- 
ftantly ftaring them in the face. 

‘ The public ear, however, is not fo far vitiated as to acknow- 
ledge this innovation ; for though it may with fecurity, and even 
‘approbation, be pronounced in Weftminiter Hall, it would not be 
quite fo fafe for an actor to adopt it on the ftage. 

¢ J know it will be faid that aurhoritas is latter Latin, that the 
purer Latin never had the 4; and that our word, which is derived 
from it, ought, on that account, to omit it. But it may be ob- 
ferved, that, according to the beft Latin critics, the word ought 
to be written auGoritas, and that, according to this reafoning, we 
ought to write and pronounce auGority and audor: but this, I pre- 
fume, is farther than thefe innovators would choofe to go. ‘The 
truth is, fuch fingularities of pronunciation fhould be left to the 
Jower order of critics; who, like coxcomhs in drefs, would be ut- 
terly unnoticed if they were not diftinguifhed by petty deviations 
from the reft of the world,’ 


' The next article we fhall felect is Saticty. 


* SaTiety, sa-tié-té. f 

‘ Fulnefs beyond defire or pleafure, more than enough, ftate of 
being palled. 

‘ The found of the fecond fyllable of this word has been grofsly 
miftaken by the generality of fpeakers ; nor is it much to be won- 
dered at. Yi, with the accent on it, fucceeded by a vowel, is a 
very uncommen predicament for an Englifh fyllable to be under ; 
and therefore it is not furprifing that it has been almoit univerfally 
confounded with an apparently fimilar, but really different affem- 
blage of accent, vowels, and confonants. So accuftomed is the ear 
to the afpirated found of +, when followed by two vowels, that 
whenever thefe appear we are apt to annex the very fame found to 
that letter, without attending to an effential circumftance in this 

word, 
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word, which ciftinguifhes it from every other in the language. 
There is no Englifh word of exaétly the fame form with fariery, 
and therefore it cannot, like moft other words, be tried by its 
peers; but analogy, that grand refource of reafon, will as clearly 
determine, in this cafe, as if the moi pofitive evidence were pro- 
duced. 

‘ In the firft place, then, the fcund commonly given to the fe- 
cond fyllable of this word, which is that of the firft of /-/ence, as 
if written fa-/s-e-/y, is never found annexed to the fame letters 
throughout the whole language. 7%, when fucceeded by two 
vowels, in every inftance but the word in quettion, founds exactly 
like 2: thus /atiate, expatiate, &c. are pronounced as if written 
Ja-foe-ate, ex-pa-foe-ate, &c. and not /a-fe-ate, ex-pa-/t-ate, &c. 
and therefore if the ¢ mutt be afpirated in this word, it ought at leat 
to affume that afpiration which is found among fimilar aflemblages 
of letters, and inftead of /a-f-ety, it ought to be founded /a-/hi-e- 
ty: in this mode of pronunciation a greater parity might be plead- 
ed; nor fhould we introduce a new afpiration to reproach our lan- 
guage with needlefs irregularity. But if we once caft an eye on 
thofe conditions, on which we give an afpirated found to the den- 
tals, we fhall find both thefe methods of pronouncing this word 
equally remote from an analogy. In almoft every termination 
where the confonants, 7, d, c, and s, precede the vowels, ea, 
ia, ie, io, &c. asin martial, foldier, /u/picion, confufion, anxious, 
prefcience, &c. the accent is on the fy!lable immediately before thefe 
confonants, and they all affume the afpiration; but in elephantiafis, 
hendiadis, fociety, anxiety, fociety, &c. the accent is immediately 
after thefe confonants, and the s, d, c, and x, are proncunced as 
free from afpiration as the fame letters in siar, diet, cion, Ixiox, 
&c. the pofition of the aecent makes the whole difference. But if 
analogy in our own language were filent, the uniform pronuncia- 
tion of words from the learned languages, where thefe letters oc- 
cur, fhould be fufficient to decide the difpute. ‘Thus in elephanti- 
afis, Miltiades, fatietas, &c. the antepenultimate fyllable ¢z 1s al- 
ways pronounced like the Englifh noun ¢7e; nor fhould we dream 
of giving ¢/ the afpirated found in thefe words, though there would 
be exactly the fame reafon for it as in fatiety: for, except in very 
few initances, as we pronounce Latin in the analogy of our own 
language, no reafon can be given why we fhould pronounce the 
antepenultimate fyllable in /atéetas one way, and that in /atiety an- 
other. 

‘I fhould have thought my time thrown away, in fo minute an 
inveflifation of the pronunciation of this word, if I had not found 
the beit judges difagree about it, That Mr. Sheridan fuppofed it 
ought to be pronounced /a-/i-e-ty, is evident from his giving a 
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word as an inftance of the various founds of ¢, and telling us that 
here it founds s. Mr. Garrick, whom I confulted on this word, 

told me, if there were any rules for pronunciation, I was certainly 
right in mine: but that he and his other literary acquaintance pro- 
nounced it in the other manner. Dr. Johnfon likewife thought I 
was right, but that the greater number of fpeakers were againft 
me; and Dr. Lowth told me, he was clearly of my opinion, but 
that he could get no body to follow him. I was much flattered to 
find my fentiments confirmed by fo great ajudge, and much more 
flattered when I found my reafons were entirely new to him. 

« But, notwithftanding the tide of opinion was fome years ago fo 
much againft me, I have fince had the pleafure of finding fome of 
the moft judicious philologifts on my fide. Dr. Kenrick and Mr. 
Perry mark the word as I have done; and Mr. Nares is of opinion 
it ought to be fo pronounced, though for a reafon very different 
from thofe I have produced, namely, in order to keep it as dif- 
tiné&t as be from the word fociety. While Mr. Fry frankly owns, 
it is very dificult to determine the proper pronunciation of this 
word. 

« Thus I have ventured to decide where ** Doétors difagree,’’ 
and have been induced to {pend fo much time on the correétion of 
this word, as the improper pronunciation of it does not, as in moft 
other cafes, proceed from an evident caprice of cuftom, as in bz/y 
and dury, or from a defire of drawing nearer to the original lan- 
guage, but from an abfolute miftake of the principles on which we 
pronounce our own.’ 


The word Bigoted likewife claims particular attention. 


‘ Bicorep, big’giit-éd. a. Blindly prepoffeffed in favour of 
fomething. 

* From what oddity I know not, this word is frequently pro- 
nounced as if accented on the laft fyllable but ore, and is general- 
ly found written as if itought to be fo pronounced, the ¢ being 
doubled, as is nfual when a participle is formed from a verb that 
has its accent on the laft fyliable. Dr. Johnfon, indeed, has very 
judicioufly fet both orthography and pronunciation to rights, and 
{pells the word with one ¢, though he finds it with two in the quo- 
tations which he gives us from Garth and Swift. That the former 
thought it might be pronounced with the accent on the fecond fyl- 
lable, is highly prefumable from the ufe he makes of it, where he 
fays : | 

«© Bigotted to this idol, we difclaim 
Reft, health, and eafe, for nothing but a name.” 


© For if we do not lay the accent on the fecond fyllable here, the 


yerfe will be wnpardonably rugged. ‘This miftake muft certainly 
take 
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take its 1ie from fuppofing a verb which does not exift, namely, 
to bigot § but as this word is derived from a fubftantive, it ought to 
have the fame accent; thus, though the word da//ot and dillet are 
verbs as well as nowns, yet as they have the accent on the firft 
fyllable, the participal adje€tives derived from them have only one 
t, and both are pronounced with the accent on the firft fyllable, as 
balloted, billited. Bigoted therefore ought to have but one f, and 
to preferve the accent on the firft fyllable.’ 


To thefe we fhall fubjoin Znimical. 


«© InrmicaL, in-im’é kAl, or in-é-mi/k4l. a. Hodftile, con-« 
trary, repugnant. 

‘ This word fprung up in the Houfe of Commons about ten years 
ago, and has fince been jo much in ufe as to make us wonder how 
we did fo long withoutit. It had, indeed, one great recommen- 
dation, which was, that it was pronounced in direct oppofition to 
the rules of our own language. An Englifhman, who had never 
heard it pronounced, would, at firit fight, have placed the accent 
on the antepenultimate, and have pronounced the penultimate z 
fhort ; but the vanity of fhowing its derivation from the Latin zx- 
micus, Where the penultimate 7 is long; and the very oddity of 
pronouncing this ¢long in z#imica/ made this pronunciation fafhion- 
able. I know it may be urged, that this word, with refpect to 
found, was as great an oddity in the Latin language as it is in 
Ours; and that the reafon for making the 7 long was its derivation 
from amicus. It will be faid too, that, in other words, fuch as 
aromaticus, tyrannicus, rhetoricus, &c. the 7 was only termination- 
al; but in éazmicus it was radical, and therefore intitied to the 
quantity of its original, amicus. In anfwer to this, it may be ob- 
ferved, that this was no reafon for placing the accent on that fyl- 
lable in Latin. In that language, whenever the penultimate fyl-. 
lable was long, whether radical or terminational, it had always the 
accent on it. ‘Tinus the numerous terminations in a/isand ator, by 
having the penultimate a long, had always the accent on that let- 
ter, while the z in the terminations z/is and itas never had the ac- 
cent, becaufe that vowel was always fhort. But allowing for a 
moment that we ought fervilely to follow the Latin accent and 
quantity in words which we derive from that language ; this rule, 
at leaft, ought to be reftricted to fuch words as have preferved their 
Latin form, as orator, fenatcr, charader, &c. yet in thefe words 
we find the Latin penultimate accent entirely negle€ted, and the 
Englifh antepenultimate adopted. But if this Latin accent and 
quantity fhould extend to words from the Latin that are anglicifed, 
then we ought to pronounce divinity, de-vine-e-ty ; Jeverity, fe- 
wvere-e-ty; and urbanity, ur-bane-e-ty. In-fhort, the whole lan- 
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guage would be metamorphofed, and we fhould neither pronounce 
Enclifh nor Latin, but a Babylonifh dialeét between both.’ 


‘Thefe inftanees are fufficient to fhew the utility of the 
prefent work, and the great judgment wich which it is con- 
ducted. Gut readers will obferve e, that the pronunciation of 
the different fyllables is marked by figures, an explanation of 
which is prefixed to the Didtionary. It eccurs to us, that the 
accentual mark placed upon the fyllable which bears the ftrefs, 
might have, in general, {pe scified the pronunciat#n in a more 
ealy and fimple manner ; though we cannot difapprove of any 
method which is adopted for the purpofe of precifion. On the 
whole, this elaborate Dictionary may be confidered as a valua- 
ble fuppicment to that of Dr. Johnfon, to whofe extenfive eru- 
dition and genius Mr. Walker does ample juftice, without 
omiiting to notice his defects. It is, however, a complete 
work in itfelf, giving not only the right pronunciation, but 
the fenfe of every word, and the proper method of {pell- 
ing them. 





The School for Arrogance: a Comedy. As it is aéted at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By Thomas Holcroft. 8vo. 
rs.6d. Robinfons. 1791. 


HE fuccefs of an author on the ftage does not always im- 
ply that he muft be equally fuccefsful in the clofet. Like 
the trunkmaker in the upper gallery, we fometimes confirm 
the plaudits of the theatre by a fingle ftroke, or join in them 
by our lefs vociferous commendations: but we fometimes dif- 
fent; and, when the magic of the fcene is at an end, when 
the voice of fafhion, the influence of a performer, or the fplen- 
dor of the decorations lofe their effect, we find our © ftill 
voice’ confirmed by the equally filent fiat of public approba- 
tion. In the prefent initance, we cannot, unrefervedly, 
either commend or blame. The play poffefies merits and 
faults, which we fhall point out or praife with equal impar- 
tiality. 

The Count is reprefented as a man of rank and of dignity; 
but with the high fenfe of honour which fhrinks from fufpi- 
cion, with the dignity that fhuns familiarity with vice or with 
folly, he unites the meaner pride of rank, of family, and per- 
fonal importance. He feems defigned to be of this mixed cha- 
racter; and while, in his better moments, he is an object of 
reipect, we are interefted for his reformation, and hear of 
every inftance of his good fortune with pleafure. 

‘ The 
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‘ The comedy of Le Glorieux, by M. Nericault Deftoucks, 
is the bafis on which The School for Arrogance has been formed. 
From that I have taken the plan, feveral of the characters, and 
fome of the fcenes. Difference of arrangement, additional inci- 
dents, and what I deem to be effential changes of character, have 
all been introduced. The count has but little refemblance to the 
original: Lucy and Mac Dermot none, Lady Peckham is a new 
character, and was firft fuggefted by a friend; who, conceiving 
highly of the contraft which exifts in life, between the pride of 
rank and the pride of riches, induftrioufly fought to ftimulate and 
roufe my imagination.’ 


Mr. Holcroft deferves, therefore, much credit for this well 
drawn and well fupported character, and it is very judicioufly 
contrafted with the vulgar city lady, who thinks every magni- 
ficence exhautted 1 in the Monument, and every elegance in a 
lord mayor’s dinner. Characters of this kind are frequent on 
the ftage; but in no inftance is the folly fo confpicuous as in 
the contraft before us. We fhall felect the fcene where the 
Count, compelled to apologife for his former rudenefs, ex- 
preffes all the difcordant feelings which real pride, and a forced 
refpect, muft excite. ‘The lady is drawn with equal {pirit, 
and exprefles, with great fidelity, the triumph of vulgar fu- 
periority. 

‘ Enter Lady Peckham. * 


© Count. Madam [ Bowing. ]|—When I laft had the honour—of 
a—an interview with your ladyfhip, I—I am afraid—I might 
poflibly be inadvertently betrayed into—fome warmth. 

‘ Lady P. Vhy, fir, feeing as how my fon tells me you are 2 
real nobleman, and not von of the rifraff fortin hunter fellers, if 
fo be as you thinks fit to make proper ’pologies, vhy, Sir, I—I— 

‘ Count. To a lady, madam, every apology may be made. 
Any conceffions therefore— 

‘ Lady P. Oh, fir, as for that there, I vants nothing but vhat 
isright and downright. And I fuppofes, fir, you are wery villin 
to own that an outlandifh foriner muft think himfelf highly honour- 
ed, by a connexion with an Englifh family of diftinétion. Be- 
caufe that I am fure you cannot deny. And that it vus a moft 
perumptery purceedin in you, being as you are but a Frenchman, 
er of an Irifh generation at beft, to purtend to the hand and for- 
tin of mifs Loocy Peckham, vithout my connivance. 

“ Count. Madam ! 

‘ Lady P. AsI tells you, fir, I am upright and downright. 
So do you, or do you not? 

“ Count. 
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_ £ Count. Madam !— Iam ready to acknowledge that the 
charms of your daughter’s mind, and perfon, are equal to any rank! 

‘ Lady P. Her mind and purfon, indeed! No, fir! Her fa- 
mily and fortin!—~And I believes, fir, now you are come to your 
proper fenfes, you vill own too that no outlandifh lord, vhatever, 
can uphold any comparagement vith the Peckham family and con- 
nexions ! 

‘ Count. [With great warmth and rapidity.| Madam, though 
I am ready to offer every excufe which can reafonably be requi- 
ged, for any former inadvertency; yet, madam, no confideration 
whatever fhall lead me—I fay, madam, my own honour, a fenfe 
of what is due to my anceftors, myfelf, and to truth—that is, 
madam—No! The world, racks; fhall not force me to rank my 
family with yours. 

‘ Lady P. Vhy, fir! Vhat is it that you are talking of? 
Rank my family with yourn, indeed! Marry come up! No, to 
be fure! I fay rank! I knows wery vell vhat is my doo: and that 
there, fir, is the thing that I vould have you for to know! And fF 
infift upon it, fir, that you fhall know it; and thal! own that you 
knows it; or, fir, I rewoke every thing I have condefcended to 
Specify vith my fon! So do you, fir, or do you not? 

© Count. Madam—What, Madam? 

‘ Lady P. Dovyou depofe, that outlandifh foriners are all beg- 

and flaves ; and that von Englifhman is vorth a hundred 
renchmen? 

“ Count. Madam whatever you pleafe. [ Bowws.] 

‘ Lady P. Oh! Wery vel] !—And do you purdi& that this 
here city is the firf city in the whole vorid? 

*‘ Count. II believe itis, Madam. 

‘ Lady P. Oh! Wery vell!—And that the Moniment, and 
the Tower, and Lununbridge, are moft magnanimous and fuper- 
fluows buildings? 

‘ Count. Madam— | 

‘ Lagy P, Uli have no circumbendibus! Are they, or are 
they not? , 

‘ Count. Your ladythip is pleafed to fay fo. [Boxvs.] 

« Lady P. To be fure I does! Becaufe I knows it to be troo! 
Anc that the wretches in forin parts are all fed upon bran; feeing 
as how there is-no corn ? . 

‘ Count. As your ladyfhip thinks! [Bows.} 

‘ tady P. And that thewhole country could not purwide von 
lord mavor’s feaft? 

* Count. I—Certainly not, Madam: they have few turtle and 
no aldermen. 


‘ Lady P. Ah! A pretty country; indeed! No aldermen ! 
And 
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And that it vould be the hite of purfumption, in_you, for to go 
for to fet yourfelf up as my equal? Do you own that? 

©‘ Couat. [Paffonately| No, Madam! 

‘ Lady P. Sir! 

Count. INo force, no temptation fhall induce me fo to dif- 
honour my great progeniors! 

‘ Lady P, Vhy, fir! 

‘ Count. My {welling heart can hold no longer! Honour re- 
volts at fuch bafenefs! Patience itfelf cannot brook a fallacy fo 
glaring! No! ‘Though deftruction were to fwallow me, I would 
affert my houfe’s rights, aad its fuperior claims! 

‘ Lady P. Wery vell, fir! Waftly vell, fir! And I vould have. 
you for to know, fir, vhile my name is my may Peckham, I will 
differt my houfes rights, and claims! ‘That I defpife s all '—Ha!l 
ha!-—-Ha! Wery fine, indeed! Am I to be fent here to be hec- 
tored, and huffed, and bluffed, and builied, and bounced, and 
bluitered, and brow-beat, and f{coffed, and fcouted, and—Ha!"’ 


The city knight differs little from his predecefiors on the 
ftage 5 fir Samuel Sheepy is an inconfiftent compound of re- 
fpectful timidity to the ladies, and determined courage in 
other fituations. In the clofet he is far from appearing a cha- 
racter well drawn, or properly fupported. Mac Dermot too, 
the honeit lrithman, is much too fervile. He gught to have, 
been reprefented as the only perfon who dared to tell the count™ 
of his failines; and his franknefs fhould have been rendered 
fupportable to the haughty arrogance of his mafter, from long 


attachment and tried tidelity. Edmund and L ydia are a pair® 


of infipid lovers, and the count’s father feems to have adopted 
a plane equally unreafonable and impolitic. But as almoft -the 
whole bufinefs of the play confifts in the fcenes between the 
count, fir Paul, and lady Peckham, the little errors in the other 
parts are far from be ing glaring or injurious to the pleafure 
which the fpectators andthe readers will feel from the whole. 
‘The 2 is well conducted, and the attention very artfully 
kept up; = there: vithout the afliftance of {tage- machinery, 
the sinteie method of elevating and durprifing; without the 
ailiftance of the painter, or more than common aid from the 
fcene-fhifters, this comedy will intereft and pleafe the atten- 
tive {pectator: the principal errors feem to be copied from the 
original. 





“1 Treatife on the Digeftion of Food. By G. Fordyce, M.D. 
F.R.S. 8ve. 45. fewed. Johnfon. 1791. 


HIS Treatife contains the fubftance of the Gulftonian 
Lectures, lately delivered by Dr. Fordyce. The fubje& 
which he chofe was digeftion, and it is but common juitice 
didarch, 1791. Y to 
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to declare, that this function has never hitherto been fo com- 
prehenfively, fo clearly, and fo accurately explained. We 
mean not to fay that our author’s theory, or rather his de- 
duction from facts, is wholly unexceptionable; for we may 
perhaps fhow that, im his examination of the fecreted fluids, 
he has not fufficiently attended to the ftate of the air in each, 
and, in his account of digeftion, has. not allowed that degree 
of diffolvent power, which the fluids of that cavity really pof- 
fefs. In his eagernefs to deftroy the fyftem of folution, he 
{eems to have overlooked it too much. 7 

The firft part of the work before us contains an anatomical 
defcription of the ftomach, which appears to be very correct 
and judicious. Dr. Fordyce has, however, omitted to remark, 
that, when the ftomach is diftended, the greater and lefler 
curvature may, ftom their fituation, be more properly ftyled 
the anterior and pofterior curvatures; a circumftance of more 
importance, as it gives a more fatisfaCtory explanation of the 
appearance and feeling of the ftomach through the integu- 
ments, when diitended with wind. The ftru€ture and fituation 
of the pylorus are explained with fingular precifion, and it 
will be obvious that, when the ftomach is diftended, any paf- 
fage through the pylorus is proportionally more difficult. In 
cafes of flatus, Dr. Fordyce thinks that the ftomach is fome- 
fimes diftended unequally. When this.happens, however, it 
is connected with fpafm in that organ, and is of fhort dura- 
tion. ‘The defcription of the interior furface of the ftornach 
and duodenum, as they appear through magnifiers,, we mult 
tranfcribe. 


« Anatomifts have commonly confidered this (the cellular fub- 
ftlance within the mufcular coat) as two coats, calling it the nerv- 
ous and villous coat. But as far as I can judge, it feems to be 
nothing but the cellular membrane growing thicker and thicker, until 
on the infide of the ftcmach it becomes fufficiently firm and clofe 
to retain the fubflances contained in the cavity of the ftomach ; fo 
that I fhould conceive that there is, properly fpeaking, no {mooth 
of fibrous interior coat of the flomach at all. Obfervations made 
with microfcopes are extremely fubje& to fallacy from deception 
of vifion. On viewing the furface of the ftomach with magnifiers 
of different kinds, and with different lights, and when the ftomacls 
is of different degrees of moifture or drynefs, the appearances are 
extremely different. ‘Fhe manner in which I have been able to 
get it moft diftin&, was by placing a fmall portion of the interior 
part upon-a {mall circular plate of ivory, with the furface outward. 
and in view ; this fmall plate of ivory was fixed in the centre of a 
circular plate of glafs, which fitted the ftage of a compound mi- 
crofcope, and a filver concave mirror was applied at the object end 
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of the microfcope to reflec the light, as ufual in viewing opake 
bodies. When the furface was moderately moift, there appeared a 
number of fine thin membranes, croffiag one another fo as to form 
a number of irregular cells ; and the furfaces of each of thefe mem- 
branes were covered again by finer and f{maller membranes again 
crofling one another, fo as to form leffer and fhallower ceils, fo as 
very much to increafe the interior furface; and this appearance 
accords with what is. feen by the naked eye, or a glafs of little 
magnifying power, and very much refembies a piece of pumice- 
ftone broken. In thefe ceils a number of {mall white unequal 
globules were feen lying, but detached ; ; nor could there be feen 
diftinctiy any glandular appéarance.’ 

‘ The interior furface of this intefline (the duodenum) has very 
different appearances when viewed ina microfcope according to the 
application of that inftrument, in many views being fubjeét to op- 
tical deception. Some part of it has been defcribed by authors as 
a prodigious quantity of {mall tubercles ; this appearance, however, 
arifes from its being dry, or viewed with a fide light. Near the 
pylorus, when viewed in the manner I have already defcribed,: it 
looks very fimilar to the flomach, only with {mall ridges which 
feem to run longitudinally. With an opake microfcope, nothing 
like pores or glands can be feen in it. Lower down, the fubftance 
appears fomewhat mote polifhed, and tranfverfe ridges become 
more confiderable, till the appearance of what are called valvule 
coniventes, gradually become more complete.’ 


Qur author adds fome remarks on the ftomachs of fowls and 
other animals. He has obferved, contrary to the opinion of 
Spalanzani, not only that chickens pick up ftones, but that 
whatever be the proportion of {tones mixed with the meat, 
they only pick up a certain quantity; and during the time 
of laying they invariably prefer fome calcareous fubftance, 
particularly pieces of old mortar. If deprived of it, they 
generally ficken, and often die. 

Dr. Fordyce proce€ds to the corifideration of fluids applied 
to the food duri ring digeftion, and engages in a difguifition 
partly chemical and partly phyfiological, in which we muft 
follow him. The word mucilace he. employs in a new fenfe, 
to diftinguifh a clafs of fubftances not hitherto accurately dif- 
criminated. Mucilages are capable of being combined with 
waters but their ftate of vifcidity does not always depend on 
the proportion of fluid, for heat will coagulate them, without 
evaporating the water; and, when coagulated by heat, water 
will not reftore the fluidity. ‘Starch, and the white of an egg are 
inftances of it, both in the vegetable and animal kingdom. 
Other fubftances will alfo produce the coagulation, which do 
not act, as in fome chemical experiments, by abftracting wa- 
ter 5 
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ter; for a mucilage, coagulated by abftracting water, may be 
reftored to its former ftate by frefh fluid, but when changed 
by a coagulant, though in appearance undiftinguithable, 
it refifts all the powers of that fluid. .A fimple inftance 
of this is the curd formed by a rennet, which no boiling will 
ever bring back permanently to the ftate of milk, whatever pro- 
portion of water be added. 

Of a mucilage of this kind all animal folids and fluids con- 
fift, and it is only neceflary to confider what proportion of 
water, or what other fubftances, are added from thofe fluids by 
which, digeftion is performed. ‘The faliva, our author ob- 
ferves, confifts of this mucilage diffolved in water with fome 
of the neutral falts, particularly the ammoniacal. It is mif- 
cible in water, and probably coagulable by the gaftric juice. 
We may add, that the air feems to be in a loofe ftate, and 
eafily difengaged from it; but we cannot clearly fay how far 
this influences the digeftion, though it is highly probable that, 
in the firft coagulation of food in the ftomach, air is difengag- 
ed from it, or ° from the fluids applied to it, which is after- 
wards reabforbed. ‘The vapours which appeared in Dr. Mac-~ 
bride’s e3 xperiments, our author attributes to the vifcidity of 
the faliva preventing the air-bubbles from efcaping. It is pro- 
bable, in his epinion, that the neutral falts in the faliva are in 
too {mall quantity to have much effe& in digeftion. The gaftric 
juice is a mucilaginous, taftelefs, colourlets, coagulating fluid, 
independent of any acidity, and adheres in the cells deferibed. 
fo as with difficulty to be wafhed out by water, or even a large 
flow of that fluid fometimes thrown out from the exhalents. 
‘The mucus is another fluid, more for defence probably than 
ufe, and for the defcription of its properties Dr. Fordyce re- 
fers to his Thefis publifhed at Edinburgh. The other fluids, 
particularly the blackifh matter thrown up in fome complaints, 
feemingly of the ftomach, are not natural toit, but the effect 
of difeafe, and therefore of little importance in this difqui- 
fition. We may perhaps be allowed to fuggeft that, fince this 
black matter is neither bile nor blood, as we have often had 
occafion to prove by experiment, it may be worth while to 
enquire in fuch cafes how far it-may be an increafed fecretion 
from other organs, abforbed, and thrown on the ftomach from 
its glands. In the human body there is a black fluid in the bron- 
chial glands, and a fluid, not greatly unlike it, m the renal 
capfules. If the evacuation is connected with complaints in 
either organ, it may lead us to employ more appropriated re- 
medies than we have hitherto ufed: in one inftance, we ob- 
ferved it connected with a morbid affection of the lungs; but 
this we mention as a hint only in paffing on. 

The bile is the next alliftant to the more perfect digeftion 
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inthe duodenum. Dr. Fordyce thinks that the ufe of the pe- 
euliar apparatus for its fecretion is not known, fince blood, 
drawn from the vena portarum, does not ellentially differ from 
other venous blood; the ufual difference, he /eems to hint, is 
only owing to the lets proportion of water in the venous blood. 
But that we are right in attributing this opinion to him we 
will not be pofitive; it adds, however, one initance to thofe 
which we mentioned, where he ya the aerial changes ; 
for one evident caufe of difference is well known: blood fent 
to the liver from veins, inftead of being made to pafs through 
the lungs, cannot have thrown off its portion of phlogifton,. or 
received its proper quantity of vital air, and the coniequence 
is obvious: the bile is the moft phlogittic fluid in the whole 
dyitem. ‘The bile, our author obiterves, is a mucilaginous 
fluid, but its mucilage is decompoted only, not coagulated by 
acids and their compounds. . ‘This criterion is a very remark- 
able one, and o1 ught to be kept in view. Coagulation takes 
place exclutively in the ftomach; the fubfequent operations 
are very different ; and the mucilage of the bile is in part add- 
ed to the habiinsiets digeited, wade acids, which, from the 
imperfection of the digefting powers of the {tomach, may el- 
cape from that organ, are evidently neutralifed by this fluid. 
The refinous part, our author alledges, is probably thrown 
clown and evacuated, while its purer oily part may add fom 

uleful portion to the chyle. ‘Lhe pancreatic juice refembles 
the faliva. Its m ucilage is not a coagulating one. 

The fubftances capable of being employed for nourifhment 
next engage our author’s attention. Vegetables are nourifhed 
by air and water only, and animals, feeding on fuch vegetables, 
are highly nutritious. Fith, though adapted for occafionally di- 
gefting animal food, maybe long fuftained by waterandairalone ; 
for gold-fith lived in dittilled water, joined with atmofpheric 
or pure air, grew and difch rarged much feculent matter when 
the veflel was carefully clofed. Of vegetables thus formed, the 
mucilaginous part is only nutritious, as the oily and refinous 
portions feem not to contribute to any infect’s food, except 
when mixed with the mucilage: in this ftate, poifons, the moft 
deleterious to man, are devoured by fome animals. Animal 
fubftances confift, in a great degree, of mucilage and water ; 
but to thefe are added oils, effential and ex) prefled, 2 and rezins, 
all which are, or may be in certain inftances, nutritious. Dr. 
Fordyce mentions the infect which lives en cantharides, and 
deftroys the whole fly, but whofe fluids are perfectly bland. 
Of the nutritious fubftanees ufeful to man, the farinaceous 
feeds are the principal, particularly wheat ‘ind rice; for which 
in different countries Ginitar fe eds are fubftituted. Thefe cone 
tain large proportions of mucilage, with fome fugar, a fer- 
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mentable muc lage, nd a little aftringent matter between the 
hufk and the grain. Other kinds of nourifhment are taken 
from the legumina, which contain more aftringent matter, 
corrected fometimes by cultivation, and fometimes by the cu- 
linary art. In nuts the farimaceous matter is confined by the 
oil, fo as not to be feparable in the form of ftarch; but, in 
fome fruits and in different roots, it is very copious and eafily 
feparated. 

Farinaceous matter confifts of mucilage combined with wa- 
ter, fo as to become folid, and feems to be contained in very 
minute cells, in the form of a fine powder. It is foluble in 
water from 160° to 180°. of Fahrenheit, and coagulated above 
the larter degree. It is coagulated for food by means of heat, 
ef alcohol, a/um, or other fubftances. Sugar, another vegetable 
fabftance, is a mucilage; but, in fruits, joined with that 
fpecies of mucilage ready to fall into fermentation. Exprefled 
oils are combined generally with mucilage, and we fufpe& 
contain this fubftance 2s a component part. Another nutri- 
tious fubftance is gum; and it is a | mucilage of a peculiar kind, 
not fermentable, nor preventing fermentation. Another pe- 
culiar mucilage, whofe properties are little knowr, is found 
in the unripe cucumber. ‘The nutritious parts of animals are 
the mucilaginous, of which the bulk of the body confifts: the 
animal mucilage may be pce by coagulation from the fe- 
rum, and is pretty certainly the fame with the gluten of the 
blood. Mucilage, whether procured from vegetables or ani- 
mals, is the fame, in Dr. Fordyce’s opinion, and the function 
of digeftion confifts only in feparating. the component parts of 
the fubftances fwallowed, and re arranging them in anew 
form, feparating, he fliould have: added, what would be i inju- 
rious to the fyftem, But we muft no farther anticipate our 
author’s doctrine. 

Whatever the Ipe cies of animal, or however heterogeneous 
the food, the chyle is uniform, and feemingly the fame. 


‘ The chyle confifts of three parts; a part whichis fluid and 
contained in the laéteals, but coagulates on extravafation. Whe- 
ther the vefiels a& upon it fo as to prevent it from coagulating ; 
that is, fo as to keep i it d:ffolved in water and fluid; or whether 
the fluid tele is alive, and coaguiates by death in confequence of 
extravafation, is an argument which I fhall not here enter into, 
The fecond part confiits of a fluid which is coagulabie by heat, and 
in all its properties that have been cbferved is confonant to the fe- 
rum of the blood. The third part confitts of globules, which ren- 


der the whole white and opake. Thefe globules have been fup- 


poled by many to be exprefled oil; but this has not been proved. 
Neither has it been pertectly demcnftrated that fugar is contained 
in 
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in the chyle, although it has-been made very probable. What 
renders thefe points difficult to determine is, the very fmall quan- 
tity of chyle that can be colleéted from any animal, not more than 
an ounce or two at the very moft, from one even of the largett 
animals. However, the part coagulating on extravafation, the 
part agreeing with ferum in its qualities; the globular part, which 
in fome animals, but not in quadrupeds, exifts without giving 
whitenefs to the chyle alone, or along with fugar, form the effen 

tial parts of the chyle.’ Some fubftances may enter the blood 
with the chyle; but the la¢teals feem to to have a difcriminating 
power, and reje& what will probably be injurious to the fyftem. 





in explaining the procefs of digeftion, Dr. Fordyce takes 
fome pains to fhow, that divifion only cannot change the na- 
ture of the fubftance, however minute the divifion may be, 
as well as that in all probability no two particles of matter are 
in contact. This laft opinion he feems to claim as his own 3 
but we adopted it long before we ever faw Dr. Fordyce, from 
father Bofcovich. He is willing to feparate it from the idea 
of matter confifting only of attracting and repelling points, 
becaufe * a poimt is nothing, and of which therefore nothing 
can be predicated, or nothing can have no qualities.’ It would 
not be difficult to fhow that this is not folid logic, that we 
predicate conftantly of fecondary qualities which have no ex- 
iftence but to the eye or the mind; and that whatever produces 
an impreffion on the fenfes has, fo far as we are concerned, a 
real exiftence. We mean not to difpute the principal pofi- 
tion: we are convinced that, admitting the exiftence of par- 
ticles of matter, they are, in the denfeft bodies, far from be- 
ing in contact; but we are equally convinced that it is impof- 
fible, in thefe circumftances, to render the doctrine of attract- 
ing and repelling points abfurd or improbable. 

Dr. Fordyce next fhows, very fatisfactorily, that mere fo- 
lution will not of itfelf produce chyle, even admitting a che- 
mical change in the food in confequence of folution, for the 
chyle is in every inftance fimilar, and the menitruum muft be 
neceflarily fimilar in bodies of the fame {pecies3 but, from the 
moft diflimilar foods, chyle, undiftinguifhabie by the moft ac- 
curate tefts, is ufually procured. ‘Lhe fyftem of a vinous, 
acetous, and putrefa¢tive fermentation, or of a fermentation 
of either kind, has long fince been exploded. ‘There is then 
but one refource: the component parts of mufcular organs, 
and of chyle appear to be the fame; and the component parts 
of putrid fariracea and chyle are alfo fimilar. If then we ad- 
mit that digeftion confifts in breaking down the mafs, and re- 
combining its component parts, it will remain to enquire, whe- 
ther the powers of the human ftomach are capable of produc- 
ing this change. 
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The firft objet of our author is to examine the effects of 
the living power of the ftomach onits contents. hele are 
coagulation and an antiputrefcent power. By the firft it feems 
to fix the fubftance in the ftomach till the requifite.changes 
fhall be produced, and by the fecond to prevent the bad con- 
fequences that would refult from the delay of putrefcent mat- 
ter in a heat fo great as that of the ftomach. In this fituation 
the folvent power of the gaftric juice has probably fome 
effect; for we fec, after the coagulation of milk or of mu- 
cilage, that the confiftency and cohefion of the coagulum di- 
mimithes. In this flate the new attractions and repulfions take 
place, for what other caule is there for a change in this re- 
fpe&t? Why do not the parts combine again, when the caufe 
of feparation i is removed into the fame body : ? Indeed by not 


admiiting of this folvent POWET, Dr. Fordyce 1 is almoft com- 


pelled to allow fome degree of fermentation in the ftomachs 
of herbaceous animals. 

The foundation of our author’s fyftem, and the great 
fiep which he has made is, in fhowing the nouns of this 
coagulation, and the connection between this part of the pro- 
cefs and due nutrition. We have feen and often infifted on 
itin milk; but, by inveltigating the properties of the animal 
mucilage, our auihor has rendered the fyftem at once com- 
preheniive, accurate, and beautiful. We truft we have not 
injured this fair fabric, by adding the folvent powers of the 
fluids of the {tomach, which we think {ufhicie ntly proved from 


Spalanzani’s maperiments. 


‘Vhe next ftep is the progrefs of the food into the duode- 


num; and Dr. Fordyce, with his ufual accuracy, fhows that 


this is a fubfervient and a fecondary proces. If the digeition 
in the ftomach has not fucceeded properly, that of the duode- 
num will not fupply it. Bile, it is faid, is not abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to the formation of chyle, and our author has not 
clearly fhown what its ufe is. ‘The chyle is formed in the 
duodenum, and we have remarked that the bile and pancre- 
atic juices do not contain coagulating mucilages. ‘eens 
they fupply the oily matter, or animalize the chyle in a ce 
tzin degree, we know not. ‘The vaft apparatus. for the fo, 
cretion of bile feems to fhow that it has a more important 
ofhice; but the lofs of ftrength, and the apparent acrimony in 
the fluids of perfons labouring under jaundice, may as w ell be 
attributed to the return of the bile as to si animaliza- 
tion. On this point our author leaves us in the dark. 

If we may be allowed in this inftance alfo to add a hint, we 
fhould obferve that, as the food comes from the ftomach, it 
appears {till a heterogeneous mafs, Chyle is not formed, or 
jt is encumbered with different extraneous fubltances. May 
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not the bile and pancreatic juice therefore, applied in fuccel- 
fion, be ufeful in feparating this extraneous matter or preci- 
pitating what may be noxious in the new compound? 

Dr. Fordyce gives us reafon to expect that he will purfue 
this fubject dieteticaliy, and enquire how far different foods 
are adapted to the organs of digeftion. We could with he 
would alfo purfue it pathologically. te affords a very good 
foundation for explaining the phenomena of vomiting, fymp- 
toms of indigeftion, and I the very various ey of Satvhties: 
But we can only follow authors; we muft not cxpatiate be- 


yond ‘the bounds which they preicribe, or ‘prefume to add 
much to their fpeculations. 
a 





Collefianca de Rebus Eeyore (Continued from Vol. uxx. 
- 549+) 
HE twelfth Number pel ; Colle€tion is extremely curious. 
The preface, extended to near 170 pages, contains many 
remarkable coincidences of the Irifh and Oriental languages, 
and the ‘ fcattered limbs’ of a fyitera too much divided, and 
thrown together with great carcleffnefs. It 1S, however, 
vait and f{plendid in its defign, and fingularly curious in the 
execution. But, befides that it confifts of too many detached 
facts to admit of a regular analyfis, truth and error are too in- 
timately united, to allow us to examine it at length within the 
compa{s of articles like thofe of our Journal. We mutt con- 
tent ourfelves therefore with colonel Vallancey’s outline. 
The Pelafgi were, he obferves, Scythians, for § Scuthz was 
the Greek name of the Pelafgi.’ “Thele people, or at leaft one 
branch of them, the Magogian Scythians, fettled in Affyria, 
foon united with the Phoenicians in different attempts, and 
probably in forming diftant colonies. The colonies feem, 
froin this account, to have been numerous, and to have ex- 
tended from this part of Afia in every direction. Among the 
ref{t they are fuppofed to have been fent to Etruria and Ireland, 
conveying the Phcenician language and manners, which, when 
compared i in the different dialects, greatly illuftrate each other. 
‘The etymological part of this examination forms the great 
bulk of the preface, which diiplays coincidences fo fingular 
and ftriking as to have afforded us the greateft entertainment. 
We draw, “however ry a very different conclufion from our au- 
thor, and think that he has only proved that the Celtic lan- 
guage was, at leat, very near the or iginal janguage, varied 
perhaps in its different dialects at the difper fion of mankind, 
on the building of Babel, and carried to ditferent parts of the 
world, many centuries betore the Phoenicians pafled the Pil- 
lars of Hercules. li we admit our author’s fyftem, Affyria 
muft 
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mutt have been this centrical fpot, and we may, in that cafe, 
allow that Ireland was peopled from it, becaufe, after the flood, 
the weftern world at leaft received its inhabitants from thence. 
‘That the inhabitants of Ireland were the immediate progeny 
of thefe firft people, is gratuitoufly affumed; fince, as we have 
faid, the language is very generally diffufed, and no written 
records can poffibly remain. If Cadmus was really a Canaan- 
ite or Phoenician, and taught literary writing to the Grecks: 
if alfo, he was one of the Canaanites expelled by Jofhua, it 
cannot prove that the Irifh were a Pheenician colony, fince 
there is not the fmalleft evidence that the Ivith were acquainted 
with the art of writing till after the time of Patrick. Many 
of our author’s reveries are very unworthy of being mixed 
with judicious difcuflion; that the lrifh had Druids; that 
Homer’s Poems were tranflated from the original language, 
which was the parent of, and almoft the fame as, the irith; 
the hint that the oracle of Dodona was in Ireland, &c. add 
not to the credit of the author or the value of his work. ‘The 
Druidifm of Ireland, and its Phoenician origin, are in every 
ref{pect inconfiftent, as our author himfelf in effe€t acknow- 
Jedges; and, except in the general etymological outline, which 
contains only proofs of the vaft extent of one primordial lan- 
guage, we cannot agree with our author, or admit the validity 
of his arguments, Even that the Pelafgi were Phoenicians, 
is not very probable; that the Pelafgi were thofe Phoeni- 
cians who migrated to Ireland, is not fupported by any fa- 
tisfatory evidence: etymology, of all other proofs, is the 
moft delufive. 

The fubjeéts of this Number are, Allhallow-Eve, the Gule 
of Auguft, or Lammas-Day, Defcription of the Banquetting- 
Hall, of ‘Tamar, or Tara, and the Kifs of Salutation, an Eait- 
ern Tale. The difcuflions are chiefly etymological, connect- 
ing the Irifh names with the eaftern languages, with fome ac- 
count of the different fuperftitions connected with thefe fea- 
fons. The Irifh, our author contends, differs from the Welfh, 
though he admits each to be a dialect of the Celtic, the one 
corrupted, the other preferving its purity in con/equence of later 
orjental connections. 

The conclufion is profeffedly mifcellaneous, As Bethfean 
was founded by the Scythians, and faid by Jofhua to be in the 

offefion of the Canaanites, or Phoenicians, from whence the 
children of Manaffah could not drive them out: in fhort, as 
thefe reputed anceftors of the Irifh excelled in the manufac- 
ture of linen, in which they are followed by the prefent Hi- 
bernians, our author examines the various technical terms in 
each diale€&t, and finds in them a very great refemb!2nce ; but 
the moft curious part of this ‘ conclufion’ is what relates 
to 
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to the arithmetic numerals. Col. Vallancey thinks that they 
were brought to England from Arabia, through Spain, and 
that ead learned them from Spain, as it did not adopt the 
changes made by the Englifh. Of the other etymological re- 
fearches in this mifcellaneous Colle€tion, that which relates to 
the Irith cries (vulgo howls), and the funeral ceremonies, fs 
moft interefting ; and what relates to the inariner’s compafs, 
fuppofed to be known even in the days of Homer, is moft 
whimfical and vifionary. The analogy of the ancient Etruf- 
can and Irith is alfo a little fanciful, but contains fome obfer- 
vations of curiofity. 

The third volume concludes with a fecond letter from Mr. 
O’Connor, on the Heathen State and Ancient Topography of 
Treland ; and, if we take a little from. the reputed antiquity, 
and fome opinions refpecting the Irifh Druids, it will be found 
to contain obfervations of importance. A defcription of the 
ancient city of Ardglafs, a {trong fortrefs prior to the four- 
teenth century, perhaps the work of fome of the early Eng- 
lith invaders of Ireland, is added. 

The firft Number of the fourth volume is introduced, as 
ufual, by an extenfive preface, in which many parts of the 
Former argument, with additional etymological proofs, are in- 
ferted. ‘Che Thracian origin, and the Thracian Cabiri, the 
prototypes of the Irith Cabiri, who are fuppofed to be the fame 
with the Irifh Druids, are the moft curious. fubjects examined 
in this preface, ‘The original colonies, it is obferved, intro- 
duced the fire-worfhip; and Cormac’s Chapel, adjoining to 
the tower of Cafhel, is fuppofed to be one of thefe remaining 
buildings, Cormac reigned in the beginning of the tenth cen- 
tury ; and O’Brien fays there is fufficient evidence that Cor- 
mac only repaired the chapel: the tradition at Cafhel is, 
that it was a heathen temple. Such are the ufual arguments 
of the ColleCtanea: O’Brien’s evidence we know not, and, if 
we did admit the fact and the tradition, how is this connected 
with the fire-worfhip of Zoroafter ? 

The firft part of the memoir relates to the Jodhan Moiran, 
the breaft-plate of judgment. ‘The gold breaft-plate, found 
in the bog, feems to have obtained this appellation from fan- 
cy: the ftory i 1S evidently a fiction; and, if colonel Vallancey 
pieafes, an eaitern one, If the judge gave a erroneous deci- 
fion, it would clofe round the neck, like the ring mentioned in 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments. The fuppofition, how- 
ever, leads to a difcuilion refpecting the. Urim and ‘Thum 
mim, which we think, with profeflor Dathe, and our author, 
were the precious tones; but to thefe fome peculiar virtues 
were undoubt edly afcribed. Aaron’s drefs would not have 
been fo particularly pointed out, if fome attributes were not 
connected 
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connected with the diferent parts. Dr. Geddes fuppofes thefe 
swords were applied to the emblematic figures *pprrienting 

knowledge and integrity. If thefe were confulted, it was like 
the demon of Socrates, by filenr fuggeftion. The Liath Mei- 
ficith, another magical inftrument, is alfo.defcribed. A plate 


of fome images, which our author fuppofes to be Etrutcan, 
an account of the Charter Horn, of the Harp of Brien Boi- 


romh, who died about the beginning of the eleventh century, 
and. many dilierent remains of antiquity, are {ubjoined. As 
ulual, much truth aid error are mixed,. and it is curious 
te-fee the common broches of the middle ages, aud the 
common Chinefe coin, dropped perhaps within a few years, 
saniidered as ea{tern amulets and talifmans, or as containing 

ufeful information. The Chinefe letters are faid. to be ‘the 
old Syriac. 

Another Letter from Mr. O’Connor, on fome Parts of 
the Ancient Irith Hiftory follows, with fome Queries relating 
ts a complete Hiftory of Ireland, and Dr. Macbride’s Account 
of the Revival of Snails, publifhed in the Philofophical 'Trani- 
actions Se 

‘The laft Number is a recapitulation of the whole argument 
refpecting the: -Antiguity of the Irth, their Eaftern Orig gil, 
with a De fence of the Reprefentations of the Bards. From 
this Number we fhall more particularly notice fome of the more 
important obiervations ; and, fince we knew of this repetition, 
we have {tepped more haftily © over fome of the former Num- 
bers than we fhould otherwife have donc. It is the work of 
colonel Vallancey. 

The introdu@ion contains the general fyftem of eaftern 
migration, of which we fhall felect the fubftance. 


‘ In the following pages, it-will appear, that the body of 
Magogian Scythians, of whom we treat, were a polifhed people 
before they left Afia; the firft aftronomers, navigators, and traders, 
after the flood, and courted by the Arabs, the Canaanites, the 
Jews, and Egyptians, to fettle among them. That, from their 
firft fettlement in Armenia, they foon paffed down the Euphrates 
to the Perfian Gulph, round the Indian Ocean, to the Red Sea, 
up the coaft of the Mediterranean almoft to Tyre. The Greeks 
knew them by the vames of the Phoenicians of the Red Sea, by 
I&thyophagi and Troglodytz : in Scripture they are called Am Siim 
er Ship people, and Naphuth Dori or Maritime folks. 

* Thefe foon mixed with the Dadanites and Canaanites, allied with 
them, and were abforbed under the general name of Pheenicians ; 
yet it ll among themfelves were diftinguifhed as the fons of Japhet 
Gadu!. ‘'Thefe affertions the author of this Vindication thinks can 
be well fupported by facred and profane hiitory, and with great 
deference iudmits them to the learned reader.’ 
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In other refpecks, col..Vallancey does not materially differ 
from the fyftem of Mr. Pinkerton; we mean fo far as relates 
to the Goths and Scythians, and he feems to acknow ledge 
{ome prior snhalusieda, which we are probably at liberty to 

call Celts. ‘The great difference between our author’s fyftem., 
and that which, in our review of Mr. Pinkerton’s work, we 
found reafon to confider as the true one, is this. Our onda 
fuppofes thefe colonies to have been in a highly polifhed ftate, 
poflefling the arts and fciences in perfection, which they at 
once carried to this diftant ifland, and they immediately .flou- 
rifhed in the new foil with vigour and luxuriance. Indepen- 
dent of the deficiency of every proof, and of reafons to {how 
why they undertook this extenfive voya Bes when more genial 
climates were within their reach, or why they migrated atall, 
theat refinement and civilization, are by no means fhown. From 
this {pot colonies undoubtedly {pread, firft into the nearer 
countries; and next, when they were overftocked, into more 
remote ones, till at laft they reached the wefitern Thule, 
which was at this remote period much larger, for the fea has 
greatly gained on it. In their progreiflive journey they found 
aboriginal inhabitants, the defcendants of thofe pre eferved by 
the ark, or thofe whom the deluge may not have reached. 
‘Thefe we re incorporated with the new conquerors, preferv- 
ing, from fome accidental fuperiority, their language, parti- 
eularly in names of mountains, rivers, and things of more ge- 
neral ule, or were As ype on by them to more diftant climates. 
This view accouits for the coincidences of languages, explains 
every authentic narrative, except the reputed Irifh MSS. whofe 
authenticity their beft hile begin to difpute. Our au- 
thor proves no more than what we have juft obferved, addin 
fome other very doubtful and fufpicious etymologies. Of thefe 
we fhall now add a {pecimen. 


‘ But the true derivation of the name Sacz and Scuth7,i. e. fhip- 
men, navigators, or fwimmers, I think, is from the Oriemat 
Vm Sachu, or PUY Sachuth, Natatio, from FMP Sachah, 
or FWD Sachah natavit; Syriac MD Sacha pahaivie: remiga- 
vit aquis: it alfo fignifies profunditas; and fhields being made of 
wattles covered with hides, we have NPUY* Shacha, NVM? Sha- 
eta, Gabata, Scutella, whence the Irish Sciata, Sciutha, a fhield, 
a twig bafket, or any thing concave like the ancient target. The 
word is ufed, in the Oriental tongues, to fignify whatever adts in, 
or upon, water ; its fignifies alfo to wath, SMD Sacha, lavit, ab- 
lutus fuit, quia natator non natat, nifi lavet (Scaindler.) NIMBY 
Mi Sachua, navigable rivers, deep waters, which cannot be paf- 
{ed without a boat, or by fwimming.—Quas fub pede tranfire non 


poterat, fed natando trajiciebant. NINDS Micutha, oo 
’ 9 an 
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and hence the Scythian or Irith Scuth, Scudb, a fhip, the Egyp- 
tian oxestee fkeitia, rates, naves plane (Kircher) and the Turkith 
Saica, Navigii genus, vulgd Saique, (Du Cange). Scytho Scan- 
dicé, Skeid, Lang baat ella Scuta,; Navis longa. Ibid. Skaid, 
Skana, Skuta, rodarferior (Verelius. Lex.) In monumentis An- 
glo Saxonicis Navigii genus nominatur Scerth, appellatum, fed 
quod hoc pertinere, non autumvero (Ihre). Sceith a oxvros, Co- 
rium ut navigia corio inducta (Junius). 

« In like manner, the works fignifying a hide, do alfo fignify 


a boat, as oxvbas, Coriarii; cvlowoass, Coriarii Urbs, Scythopo . 


lis. In Irith, Bolgh, Bolo, a hide from yor bolgh tegere, 
whence {}95) Bolun, a hide; and this word gave name to the 
Belgi or Scythians, on the Cafpian Sea, and to the river Bolga 
or Volga, becaufe inhabited by thele Scythians, who paffed weft- 
ward; whence Ph/ugh inthe Armenian, Flak Arabicé, Ving Scla- 
vonice, and Fi/uka in Italian, a fhip. Gr. B. Barun, Navis, Sca- 
pha.’ 


Our readers will perhaps think with us, that in this way 
any conclufion can be drawn from any premifes. The 
old Irifh was, in our author’s opinion, the Ogham, of which 
we have already fpoken, and the great fupport of the whole 
is the Pfalter cf Cafhel, whofe authenticity and contents have 
been fo well examined by bifhop Stillingfleet, in his ‘ Origines 
Britannice,’ p. 206, &c. that we need not add any thing to 
his obfervations. In fhort, we miuft repeat, that-we have 
found no evidence of any manu{cripts previous to the time of 
St. Patrick, or an y proof that the information, prior to that 
time, was conveyed in any other way than by tradition. 

The Genealogical Tables of the Infh Colonitts s, and the 
Topographical Names of Ireland, are the firft objects of our 
author’s attention. ‘They are full of the ee of a Phoeni- 
cian race, carrying the antiquity of the Irifh monarchs up to 
Noah. ‘Then come the various expeditions, from Partholan 
to Milefius, extracted from Keating, with remarks fometimes 
extended to a great length, and pred containing many Cu- 
rious and ingenious obfery ations, by col. Vallancey. If we 
had found a fingle argument which, cn a fair examination, 
would have fupported the antiquity of the Irith, we would 
have given it with its fulleft force. “The proofs from Spanifh 
authors only fhow, that the hiftorians of that country fpeak of 
a report, or fometimes aflert more pofitively, that Ireland, at 
leaft in part, was peopled from Spain. In fact, we have Yor= 
merly allowed that colonies from .Spain contributed to the po- 
pulation of Ireland; but, in general, it was peopled with its 
prefent race, from the welt of Britain and from ancient Scan= 
dinavia. One enterprifing author of Spain is willing to make 
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his country the fource of population to every kingdom in the 
neighbourhood, viz. Britain, Gaul, Rome, &c. &c.; but his 
fancies we fufpect will not become very ‘fathionable. The 
chapter, which relates to Britain and Ireland, is tranferibed ; 
he there, however, feems only to claim the Silures and Bri- 
gantes as of Spanith origin. Some pailages of the conclufion 
we may feledct. 


‘ We have taken upon us to fay, that our Magogian Scythians 
were the original Phenicians—it will be afked, where are the re- 
mains of the fine arts of the Phenicians to be met with in this 
country—where are the temples, the colonades, &c.?—to this I 
anfwer, that the Greeks confounded the Phenicians with the Ca- 
naanites ; and that our Scythians were the carriers of their mer- 
chandize, their navigators; were acknowledced as fubjeéts, but 
never admitted a flare in the government, or to the rank of no- 
bleffe. ‘They had the ufe of letters, a knowledge of aftronomy, 
of marine aftronomy in particular, and of navigation; but had no 
knowledge of the fine arts, their religion forbid it. If the King 
of Great Britain was to fend his whole navy to North America, 
’ with orders never to return, would the fettlements formed by our 
admirals or, captains, or by their crews, ever produce an elegant 
piece of architecture; yet every private man on board had feen 
St. Paul’s, and Whitehall: could they form a column, or mould 
a cornice? 

« The Phenicians fent a numerous colony to Gaul:— Where 
are the Tyrian or Sidonian monuments of grandeur to be found in 
that country ? yet the Gauls learned the terms of ftate, and of the 
military art from the Phzenicians, and adopted them. Hence Bo- 
chart has been mifled, to think that the language of the Gauls had 
a great affinity with the Tyrian, (i. e. Canaanitifh) but all thofe 
words, produced by Bochart, are as much Irifh as Canaanitihh ; 
yet no language differed more in fyntax than the Phenician Irifh 
or Berla-Pheni and the Canaanitifh. ‘The diétionaries of the old 
Irith are almoft the Diétionaries of the Chaldee Arabic and old 
Perfic, but the grammar differs very wicely. 

‘« When the Scythians divided from the Perfiang, and fetiled in 
Touran, they did not cultivate archite€ture and build maenificent 
temples as the Perfians did; yet thofe Touranian Scythiaus were 
a lettered people, as early as their brethren of Perfia. The Scy- 
thians retained as long as pofiible, the Patriarchial mode of wor- 
fhipping the deity in open air, and of facrificing to him on altars 
of ftone, where the chiffel had made no impreffion, furrounded by 
pillars of unwrought ftones. The Perfians adopted the worfhip of 
fire in towers, and with {word in hand obliged our Scythians their 


ancient brethren to accept this mode of worfhip. We accordingly 
find 
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find the fire tower in Ireland, and under the Perfian name of 
Aphrin. We find the names of the Perfian priefts of the Ghebres, 
ftill exifting in the Irith language; we find the Perfian hiftory, 
(fabulous or real) to be the hiftory of the ancient Irifh: can there 
be more required ?? 


The invafion of the Danes would have furnifhed a much 
better argument, for the deftruction of the remains of art 3 
but it rarely happens that the unpolifhed conquerors are not 
fubdued by. the arts of their more refined captives ; ‘nd it is 


ftill lefs unlikely that thofe who were once acquainted wi ith 


the arts of /uxury fhould, in a more ungenial climate, neglect 
thofe of defence. In fhort, as our afio ciate, in his review of 
Mifs Brooke’s Reliques of the Irith Songs, p. 26, of our laft 
volume has fo ably urged, ‘ If fuch old fcholars, why fo un- 
learned ftilf? As the Irith annalifts were obliged to kill all 
the followers of Milefius, becaufe none of the principal fami- 
lies were to be found in their defcendents, fo our author de- 
prives his colonifts of all tafte and elegance, becaufe neither 
is difplayed in their works. 

The laft chapter of the ColleCtanea is on Paganifm in ge- 
neral; on the general Plan of Idolatry, formed before the 
Difperfion; and on the Pagan Religion of the Ancient Irifh. 
Col. Vallancey fuppofes, that Paganifm had aflumed fome 
form before the difperfion of the different tribes; but this mott 
ancient Paganifm was only the worthip of the moft ftriking 


objects. 


« The original religion of the Irth, (who were Scythians and 
Perfians) was Sabifm, which begun in Chaldea and fpread into 
Scythia, Media, and Perfia. Sabifm was of twokinds, with ima- 
ges and without. The public religion of Sabifm was the worfhip 
of Fire. The Chaldees were priefts of Babylon, they were anciently 
called Ce-pheni and Chalybes. Ce-pheni fignifies the i//u/frious re- 
volvers, from {5 pen, vertere, revolvere, whence Pan was So/, 
i. ec. the revolver. Chalybes is from & P Kala, comburere, 
whence Caldee a worfhipper of fire. tenes the Pagan Irifh ex- 
plain Phan or Fen, by Talach and Molock, epithets fignifying the 
fun and fire: and the facrifices were named Za/achda or Tla&a 
from NpYoap dalika, conflagratio, d lakta anop the fame, 
whence he a near Dublin is named Dalgi and + a that altar, 
the village and ifland of Dalky take their names. 

‘ Sabifm with images was brought into Ireland by the Tuatha 
Dadanim. Sabifm without images or Magi/m, by the Milefians 
who were originally Perfians and Phznicians.—Magifm was -at 
length reformed by Jirgiodlamb, or Zarduft who was Zoroafler ¢ 

and 
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and this was brougbt to Ireland by the latter colonies. Zarduft 
was a fervant of one of the prophets, and had a knowledge of the 
writings of Mofes; he predicted the coming of the Meffiah by the 


name of Nioz, which was well known to. the pagan Irifh, as 
we have fhewn’. 


The name Druid comes, in col. Vallancey’s opinion, from 
the Irifh Drui (Daru, fapiens, of the Perfians), and not from 
the Britifh Derwydd, an oak. ‘The probability, however, is, 
that the name of an appropriated religion would not be derived 
from an abftra&t term, but from a fenfible obje&, from the 
circumftance moft clofely connected with it. The oak, 
our author contends, was a facred tree in the eaft; but 
this rather confirms the Britifh derivation, if an unlucky quef- 
tion did not occur, why Druidifm was almoft peculiar to Bri« 
tain? Col. Vallancey proceeds to explain the words Bardi, 
or Barthes, and Saronidz, terms fynonymous, or nearly fo; 
and Vates, prophets. The legendary tale, which accom- 
panies this account, though in its events refembling thé ac- 
count given of Abraham, Sarah, and Ifaac, is not fo clofely 
connected with it as to convince us that the fource was the 
fame. The peculiar paganifm of the Irifh affords no particu- 
lar arguments to affift us in the folution of the great queftion 
of Irifh antiquity. 

In our review of thefe volumes, as they contained a part of 
the fubjeét which pofterior publications called on us to exa- 
mine, we have chiefly attended to what is connected with thefe 
publications. . We have met with no work where curious un- 
expected remarks, and incidental interefting information are 
more confpicuous; but the arguments in fupport of the prin- 
cipal queftion are weak and unfatisfactory. We have pafled 
ever the etymological arguments, it may feem, too contemp- 
tuoufly : it was, however, becaufe this mode of argument has 
been much abufed, and the words with their different mean- 
ings are in the prefent Collection vaguely and improperly em-. 
ployed.. Qur. author muft know, that the common interpre- 
tation ef thefe words is frequently very different, and that, 
even in his own fenfe, they do not fupport his canfe. In the 
inftance quoted, the great naval power and the nautical abili- 
ties of the Phoenicians are but ill f{upported by the terms which 
imply that their fhips were made of wicker-work covered with 
fkins. The roots of currough and coriarii muft at the fame 


time convince our readers that the fhips were ill adapted for 
diftant navigations. 
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Tranfattions of the Society inftituted at London for the Encou* 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce; with the 


Premiums offered in the Year 1790. Vol. VIII. 8vo. 45. 
Boards. WDodfley. 1790. 


WE are well pleafed to fee this refpe€table Society increaf- 
ing in riches and fame, while their attention continues 
to be direted to ufeful or curious fubje&ts. The Society ftill 
proceeds to encourage the growth of trees: every true patriot, 
every lover of picturefque beauty, will thank them; but the 
claims this year are lefs numerous than in preceding volumes. 
There feem, however, to be fome refpectable thriving planta- 
tions, for which the different premiums have been adjudged. 
The difeafe of the potatoe, ftyled the curl, as we formerly 
predicted, appears to be owing to the weaknefs of the plant, 
either from the feed being exhaufted in the foil, or not con 
taing a fufficient quantity of nutriment for the young plant. 
Forcing potatoes by cultivation is another caufe of debility oc- 
cafioning the curl. “The difeafe is faid to have been firft ob- 
ferved in 1764, at the place where the firft potatoes were 
planted, in Lancafhire; forthe fhip which brought them from 
America was wrecked on that coaft. It is probable that the 
farmers of this country did not carefully change their feed ; 
but fo many new forts are now produced, that the change of 
fort, or any confiderable change of foil and fituation, is fuflici- 


ent. Before thefe varieties were known, we have feen one 


diftrict lofe its credit for raifing good potatoes, and another 
gain it. The firft has rofe again in reputation, while its rival 
1as declined; but at prefent, by a little care, good potatoes 
are found in almoft every place, though in general they prefer 
the light {tony ground. In a more luxuriant foil they dege- 
nerate or become curled. A /heot from a curled plant feems 
to thrive well, and not to be affected by the difeafe. A pre- 
mium was given for the cultivation of potatoes for the purpofes 
of feeding cattle; and it appears that heifers and calves were 
readily fattened on them with little other food. From one fact 
mentioned, it feems probable, that fheep would feed on them 
alfo. Mr. Noyes received a premium for ftall-feeding horfes 
with green food. He employed tares. 

In the department of agriculture alfo, we have farther ac- 
counts of the cultivation of rhubarb, but no additional informa- 
tion refpecting the management. Our eager Englifh cultivators 
continue to take it up too early, and the value of the remedy 
will be leffened if they do not check this impatience. It 
fhould be from eight to twelve years old. 

Mr. Quayle, we find, gained 110 acres, 19 perches of land, 
from the tea, in Dengey Hundred, in the county of Effex. — 


‘ In that neighbourhood there exifts a general tradition, that at 
2 fome 
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fome diftant period of time, a confiderable tra& of country was 
overwhelmed by an irruption of the fea.. The name of a Saxon 
city, Ithanceftre, is preferved, which is faid to have then perifhed. 
But the memorials of this calamitous event are not fo well preferved, 
as thofe of the inundation on the weftern fide of the Thames, al- 
though it could not have been long prior in point of time, or per- 
haps much lefs extenfive in its devaftation. Bricks are faid to be 
fometimes raifed by the fifhhermen dragging off this coaft ; and fome 
have fancied they could difcern ftumps of trees in a fand-bank called 
the Buxey, fituate at two leagues diftance from the prefent fhore. 

* No apprehenfions of a fimilar calamity are now entertained on 
the coaft of Dengey Hundred; bounded on the eaft by the Black- 
water or Malden River, on the weft by the Burnham river, and ex- 
tending about fifteen miles, the fea has been for fome centuries 
flowly and irregularly, but gradually retiring.’ , 


The expence was about 850l. and the method employed, 
which appears to be judicious, is defcribed at length. ‘The 
filver medal was given to Mr. Lee, for gaining 42 acres of land 
at Goldhanger, in Effex, at the mouth of the river Blackwater: 
the expence was fomewhat above 225]. 

Mr. Lane and Mr. Manley, both of Devonfhire, received a 
reward for the numerous ftocks of bees, but not having com- 
plied with the original propofals, could not receive the full 
premium. We fee nothing very peculiar in their management. 

In chemiftry, we find only the method of making yeaft. A 
pretty ftrong decoction of malt, in a fmall quantity, will eafily 
run into a fermentation. and if a fecond or a third portion, in 
a proper heat for this procefs, be added, the fermentation will 
proceed. - It fhould be of the ftrength of ale, and in quantity 
about aquart. Hops added, haften the fermentation, but give 
a difagreeable flavour to bread if yeaft is wanted for that pur- 
pofe. The malt decoction, if well fecured in ftrong. jugs, 
while in the beginning of its fermentation, would form refer- 
voirs of yeaft, from which, at any time, this ferment might 
be quickly and perfectly prepared. This we hinted at fome 
time ago. 

The quantity of filk for which a premium was offered, was 
produced, and it appeared to be in a very good ftate. Several 
coccoons were likewife brought, larger and heavier than any 
yet feen. The claimant, Mr. Salvatore Bertezen, thinks this 
kingdom more advantageoully fituated for producing filk than 
even Italy; for the great heats of that climate are more inju- 
rious to the worms than the moifture and cold of England. 
The advantages in employing women and children would un- 
doubtedly be great; but the arguments againft this attempt 
formerly alledged; ftill continue in the fame force. | ; 

A deifcription of M. Sholl’s new-inveated loom follows, 
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which is more fimple and portable than the ufual loom, affords 
the workmen more light, and admits the porry to be of any 
length. “The gibbet is formed in the loom, and the bridge 
of the battons is not nailed to the block, but fixed by iron pins . 
in the block, which go partly through the bridge, and are faft- 
ened with glue, fo that the filk cannot be injured. 

A new Nonius or Vernier is defcribed by Mr. Adams, in 
which the divifions of a quadrant, &c. twenty inches radius, 
may be read off to a fecond or lefs. We know not well how 
to give an idea of it in fewer words than our author’s own ; 
but our aftronomical readers may underftand us, if we fay, 
that as a Nonius is fubdivided into aliquot parts of a degree, 
minus one, if thefe aliquot parts are ftill more numerous, and 
the deficient fubdivifion be of courfe lefs, the inftrument will 
be-more aécurate, and in a quadrant of twenty inches radius, 
will be exact to lefs than a fecond. | 

Mr. Mocock’s Jack, contrived to prevent accidents if the 
weight overcomes the power, differs little from the common 
inftrument, except in having a click and ratchet to ftop the 
motion in fuch emergencies. ‘The gun-harpoon in the follow- 
ing accounts feem to have been fuccefsful. 

Col. Danfey’s inftrument for draining ponds without difturb- 
ing the mud, is very convenient where it can be employed 3 
but unlefs the pond is conftructed for the purpofe, it will be 
difficult to cut the horizontal adit. We would beg leave to 
fuggeft to the ingenious author, whether it would not be more 
convenient to turn the windlafs by wheel-work, with a click 
to fupport the oblique pipe, at any given elevation? The float 
at prefent renders it not very eafy to change the elevation. 

Mr. Quin has improved his hygrometer; but the defcription 
is not eafily underftood without referring to the account in the 
fecond volume of thefe ‘T'ranfactions. On'his own principle, 
he might make it more perfect if he attended to what has been 
done lately in this way on the Continent, recorded in the Fos 
reign Intelligence of our laft volume. 

In the department of colonies and trade, we have a promif- 
ing account of the growth of the cinnamon-tree in Jamaica. 
A part of the defcription we fhall tranfcribe : 


‘ The cinnamon-plant, though (according to the account of tra- 
vellers) it grows to the height of twenty or thirty feet, is, properly. 
fpeaking, an arborefcent one, and not a tree of the common kind: 
it puts out numerous fide-branches, with a denfe foliage from the 
very bottom of the trunk ; which furnifhes an opportunity of obtaining 
a plenty of layers, and facilitates the propagation of the tree, as it 
does not perfeét its feeds in any quantity under fix or feven years ; 
when it becomes fo plentifully loaded, that a fingle tree is fufficient 
almoft for a colony. cot 
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_ © The cinnamon feems to delight in a loofe moift foil, and to 
_ require a fouthern afpeé&t; the trees thus planted, flourifhing better 
than others growing in loam, and not fo well-éxpofed to the fun. 

‘ When healthy, it is (from layers) ofa pretty quick growth, 
reaching in eight years the height of fifteen or twenty feet, is very 
{preading, and furnifhed with numerous branches, of a fit fize for 
decortication. * The feeds, however, are along time in coming up, 
and the plants make {mall progrefs for the firft year or two *.’ 


The moft aromatic branches are thofe of about an,inch diae 
meter, and the cinnamon is the liber, or inner bark. The 
leaves are highly impregnated with the fame flavour, 


The rewards, the models, and the ufual lifts follow. Of the 
propofed premiums, thofe in agriculture are numerous and im- 
portant. Among the other objects, we perceive the gold me- 
dal offered for the Natural Hiftory of any County in England; 
which we hope to fee claimed, though without any fanguine 
expectations. The reward for the Cafhew gum is renewed, as 
it is found to anfwer the purpofes of gum Senegal in filk-dy- 
ing, &c..and for facilitating this purpofe, we underftand the 
duty on its importation has been greatly diminifhed. . The pre- 
mium for fena, the growth of the Britifh Iflands in the Weft 
‘Indies, will hardly be claimed ; and we fhould fufpeét, it might 
be better. to limit it to any of his majefty’s poffeffions in the Eaft 
Indies. As we have found fome trouble in comparing tke dif- 
ferent volumes, we would fuggeft to the Society, a it 
might not be better to print the new offers, or any variation of 
the former propofals, in italics? 





Voyages made in the Years 1788 and 1789, from China to the 


North Weft Coaft of America. By Fobn Meares, Efq. (Con- 
cluded from p. 10.) 


THE inhabitants of the weftern coafts of America and of 
the Sandwich iflands will probably become objects of 
importance in the future hiftory of the commerce of this coun- 
try ; though at prefent we have only thofe hafty rapid glances 
which cafual adventurers can catch, yet it is of importance to 
fix the ideas which they fuggeft, as it will be ufeful to correct 
them by future experience. Judgment is in no way fo much 
improved as by obferving errors, and particularly noticing the 
fource from whence they-proceed : we fhall, therefore, purfue 
our copy of Mr. Meares’ outline, regardlefs whether a future 





* * The birds appear to be very fond of the berries, and. will probably pro- 
pagate this tree in the fame way they do many others every where over the 
ifland ; fo that in a fhort time it will grow fpontancoufly, or without cultiva- 
tion,’ , : 
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enquirer may {mile at our prefumption or commend our dif- 
cernment. But it will be neceflary to follow the feries of our 
navigator’s adventures. . 

On his arrival at Nootka ifland, the chiefs were abfent; but 
they foon returned from their fhort campaign, finging in their 
ufual ftyle, though it might have gratified mufical amateurs, 


if any {cientific mufician had-been in the party, to have known. 


in what f{cale they fang, fince the diatonic is contended to be 
the only natural one. The chiefs, however, were friendly, 
and a tettory was built, defended in a temporary way from 
fudden ill-regulated incurfions. ‘The keel of a fhip was alfo 
laid, the firft ever built on this coaft, ftyled the North Weft 
America. In this attempt, and in trade, they were for a time 
employed, experiencing fome duplicity, and the inconve- 
niencies which the thievith difpofition of the natives occafioned. 
They,foon had reafon to fufpe& that the natives of this coafk 
devoured occafionally human flefh; a fufpicion afterwards real- 
ifed, for this cuftom was found not only at Nootka, but in the 
neighbourhood, not the effects of famine, but confidered as a 
luxurious banquet. From farther enquiries, the Sandwich 
iflanders appear to be unacquainted with this deteftable prac- 
tice. It feems to have originated with the New Zealanders, 
partly from neceflity ; to have pervaded the tropical iflands of 
the pacific, till farther advanced in refinement and civilization 


they preferved only the form, the traces of a former cuftom ; 
_and from-thence to have extended eaftward to the continent. 


If the Sandwich iflanders ever deferved the imputation, they 
feem to merit it no longer; but even in the old continent, if 
fome authors are to be trufted, particularly Abdollatiff, in his 


-Hiftory of Egypt, this Thyeftean banquet has been employed 


in moments of emergency, and under the impulfe of famine. 
The mild and humane Gentoo, only, lies down on the banks of 
the facred river,.and dies without a fimilar impulfe. 

In the progrefs fouthward, to Port Cox, and the entrance of 
the famous ftraits of John de Fuca, they meet with other un- 
equivocal marks of the fame depravity. The moft opulent 
chief of that coaft is Wicananifh, and of his magnificent and 
royal feaft we may tranfcribe a defcription. 


‘ On entering the houfe, we were abfolutely aftonifhed at the vaft 


‘area it enclofed. It contained a large f{quare, boarded up clofe on 


all fides to the height of twenty feet, with planks of an uncommon 
breadth and length. Three enormous trees, rudely carved and 
painted, formed the rafters, which were fupported at the ends and 
in the middle by gigantic images, carved out of huge blocks of 
timber. The fame kind of broad planks covered the whole to keep 
out the rain; but they were fo placed as to be removed at plea- 
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fure, either to receive the air and light, or let out the fmoke. In 
the middle of this {pacious room were feveral fires, and befide them 
large wooden veffels filled with fifh-foup. Large flices of whale’s 
flefh lay in a ftate of preparation to be put in fimilar machines filled 
with water, into which the women, with a kind of tongs, conveyed 
hot ftones from very fierce fires, in order to make it boil:—-heaps 
of fifth were ftrewed about, and in this central part of the place, 
which might very properly be called the kitchen, ftood large feal- 
fkins filled with oil, from whence the guelts were ferved with that 
delicious beverage. 

‘ The trees that fapported the roof were of a fize which would 
render the matt of a firft-rate man of war diminutive, on a com- 
parifon with them; indeed our curiofity as well as our aftonifh- 
ment was on its utmoft ftretch, when we confidered the ftrength 
that muft be neceffary to raife thefe enormous beams to their pre- 
fent elevation; and how fuch ftrength could be found by a people 
wholly unacquainted with mechanic powers. The door by which 
we entered this extraordinary fabric, was the mouth of one of thefe » 
huge images, which, large’as it may be fuppofed, was not difpro- 
portioned to the other features of this monftrous vifage. We af- 
cended by a few fteps on the outfide, and after paffing this extra- 
ordinary kind of portal, defcended down the chin into the houfe, 
where we found new matter for aftonifhment in the number of men, 
women, and children, who compofed the family of the chief; which 
confifted of at leaft eight hundred perfons. Thefe were divided 
into groupes according to their refpective offices, which had their 
diftin& places affigned them. The whole of the buildfig was fur- 
rounded by a bench, about two feet from the ground, on which 
the various inhabitants fat, eat, and flept. The chief appeared at 
the upper end of the room, furrounded by natives of rank, on 2 
{mall raifed platform, round which were placed feveral large chefts, 
ever which hung bladders of oil, large flices of whale’s flefh, and 

yroportionable goblets of blubber. Feftoons of human fculls, ar 
ranged with fome attention to uniformity, were difpofed in almoft 
every part where they cauld be placed, and were confidered as a 
very fplendid decoration of the royal apartment, 

¢ When we appeared, the guefts had made a very confiderable 
advance in their banquet. Before each perfon was placed a large 
flice of boiled whale, which, with {mall wooden dithes, filled with 
oil and fith foup, and a large mufcle-fhell, by way of fpoon, com- 
pofed the economy of thetable, The fervants were bufily employ- 
ed in preparing to replenifh the feveral difhes as they were emp- 
tied, and the women in picking and opening the bark of a tree 
which ferved the purpofe of towels. If the luxury of this enters 
tainment is to be determined by the voracioufnefs with which it 
was eaten, and the quantity that was fwallowed, we.muft confider 
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it as the moft luxurious feaft we had ever beheld. Even the chil- 
dren, and fome of them were not more thanthree years old, poffeffed 
the fame rapacious appetite for oil and blubber as their fathers. 
The women, however, are forbidden from eating at thefe ceremo- 


nials.’—-= Thefe people feem to employ paint only on the days of 
ceremony. | 


The harbour in which they now were, (Port Cox) is a yery 
commodious one. The country rich, the women modeft, and 
in every circumftance feemingly fuperior to Nootka. T he: men 
were more intelligent and fubtle, more cruel and favage; yet 
from interefted motives their conduct’ was not very unexcep- 
tionable, though in this neighbourhood, by tribes of this race, 
the boat of the Imperial Eagle was furprifed, and the officer and 
crew murdered, perhaps devoured. The appearance of the 
land in the {traits of John de Fuca is defcribed, but it differs lit- 
tle from the reft on the coaft, whofe chara€teriftics are lofty in- 
accefhible hills covered with wood, a bold fhore with many marks 
of devaftation from the foutherly ‘winds. From thence they pro- 
ceeded to the fouth, fo far as Cape Lookout, and to about the 
forty-fifth degree of latitude. ‘The chart of Maurelle they had 
elie to believe was imaginary, or purpofely mifreprefenting 
the real coaft. No fuch river as St. Roc, it is afferted, exifts 


_in the fpot where it is laid down by the Spanifh navigator. 


On their return, they refit in Berkeley’s Sound, lat. 49°, and 
in their way fee fome of the natives of the coaft by whom they 
are. fupplied with provifions. From Berkeley’s Sound, they 
fend the long boat to explore the celebrated ftraits of Fuca, but 
after a very {hort progrefs, it was attacked with great fury and 

refolution by the natives, fo that it foon returned, with very lit- 
tle intelligence, but of the dangers. They had failed near 
thirty leagues up the ftrait, where it was fifteen leagues broad, 
and they had a clear horizon to the eaft of fifteen leagues more. 
It is probably a paflage round the Archipelago, and there is not 
the leaft reafon to fuppofe that it can lead into the Atlantic. 

The return to Nootka, the launching the North Weft Ame- 
rica, the mutiny and punifhment of the feamen, or the wars 
of Maquilla and Callicum chiefs of Nootka, can only be im- 
portant from the appearance of refined fenfibility difplayed in 
the narrative. Indeed the hiftorian will never look to fcenes 
of exaggerated importance and defcriptions, whofe warm co- 
Jouring is inconfiftent with the ftate of nature and fociety on 
thefe coafts, for real information. We muft colle&t it cafually 
from facts, and from thofe ifolated fketches of truth and na- 


ture which we have faid fometimes occur. Of this kind is the 


following paragraph, where Tianna, the Sandwich ifland chief, 


is + compared with the inhabitants of Nootka. 
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« Indeed, there was no comparifon to be made between the inhabi- 
tants and cuftoms of the Sandwich Iflands and thofe among whom 
we now refided, or of any part of the contineat of America.— 
‘The former are their fuperiors in every thing that regards what we 
fhould call the comforts of life, and their approach to civilization. 
They attend to a circumftance which particularly diftinguifhes po- 
lifhed from favage life, and that is cleanlinefs:—they are not only 
clean to an extreme in their food, but alfo in their perfons and houfes 
the fame happy difpofiticn prevails ;— while the North Weftern 
Americans, are nafty toa degree that rivals the moft filthy brutes, 
and, of courfe, prohibits any defcription from us. Indeed, the 
very difgufting nature of their food is not diminifhed by the man- 
ner in which it is eaten, or rather devoured.—Befides, their being 
cannibals, if no other circumftance of inferiority could be produced, 
throws them to a vaft diftance from the rank which is held in the 
fcale of human being by the countrymen of Tianna: nor fhould 
we pafs over in this place the frequent and folemn declarations of 
this chief, that the natives of the Sandwich Iflands poffefs the 
moft abhorrent fentiments of cannibal nature; and though they 
may immolate human beings on the altars of their deity, they 
have not the leaft idea of making fuch a facrifice to their own ap- 
petites.’ : 


Our navigators return to Port Cox, and renew their con- 
nection with Wicananifh ; but this event is productive of no 
peculiar information, except that from the variety of winter 
provifions laid up, famine would not probably be one of the 
qnconveniencies. 

Mr. Meares next gives fome account of the country, and of 
the manners of the inhabitants, from which we fhall colle&t a 
few facts, which we think of importance, and which may pro- 
bably be beft depended on, as leaft influenced by the obvious 
bias fo often perceptibly guiding aur author’s pen. 


‘ The American continent, in almoft every part, prefents no-. 
thing tothe eye but immenfe ranges of mountains or impenetrable 
forefts.— From Cape Saint James to Queenhithe, which we have 
confidered as the diftri&t of Nootka, and inhabited by the fame 
nations, this {cene invariably prefents itfelf, and admits of very 
little if any’ variety. In fome places the country appears to be 
level on the coaft, but fill the eye foon finds itfelf checked by 
fteep hills and mountains, covered, as well as every part of the 
low-land, with thick woods down to the margin of the fea. The 
fummits of the higher.mountains, indeed, were compofed of fharp 
prominent ridges of rocks, which are clad in {now inftead of ver- 
dure ;—and now and then we faw a fpot clear of wood, but it was 
wery rare, and of {mall extent. 
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‘ The climate of this country, that is from Cape Saint James 
to the fouthward, is much milder than the eaftern coaft on the op- 
pofite fide of America, in the fame parallel] of latitude. 

‘ The winter generally fets in with rainand hard gales from the 
fouth eaft, in the month of November ; but it very feldom happens 
that there is any froft till January, shen i it is fo flight as very rarely 
to prevent the inhabitants from navigating the found in their canoes: 
The fmall coves and rivulets are generally frozen; but I could not 
difcover that any one remembered to have feen the found covered 
with ice. 

* The winter extends only from November to March, when the 
ground is covered with {fnow, which difappears from off the low- 
er lands in April, and vegetation is then found to have made a 

confiderable advance. April and May are the {pring months, and 
in June the wild fruits are already ripened. ‘To the northward of 
King George’s Sound the cold encreafes, and the winters are lon- 
| ger; as to the fouthward, it of courfe diminifhes; and we fhould 
fuppofe that to the fouthward of 45° there muft be one of the moft 
pleafsnt climates in the world. 

« The mercury in the thermometer ofter, ftood in the middle of 
fummer at 70°, particularly in the coves and harbours that were 
fheltered from the northern winds; but we very feldom had it iow- 
er than 40 inthe evenings. Fires, however, were very acceptable 
both in May and September; but we attributed this circumftance 
in a great meafure to the fouth eaft winds, which were ever at- 
tended with rain and raw cold. The nerth wefterly winds, on the 
contrary, blow clear, but are rather cool. The winds which pre- 
vail during the fummer months, are the weiterly ones, which extend 
their influence over the Northern Pacific Ocean, to the northward 
of 30° north, as the eallerly winds blow invariably to the equa- 
tor from this latitude, 

‘ Storms from thefouthward are very dian inthe winter months, 
but there is no reafon to {uppofe thatthey operate with fuch a degree 
of violence as to prevent fhips from navigating the American coatt, 
in any feafon of the year.’ 


Nootka is certainly not deftitute of ufeful vegetable produc- 
tions, nor of ufeful animals; but the moft important are the 
marine and amphibious animals. Various berries and wild 
leeks are not only an agreeable but a falutary food; and of 
thefe there feems to be a fufficient quantity. The deer are 
{mall; but that Nootka produces the moofe with branching 
horns, an animal found only in the moft inacceflible woods 
of continents, is not very probable. Our author’s language is 
equivocal, and whether he faw the deer, or the remains with 
the-horns, is doubtful. ‘he marine and amphibious animals 
are numerous, and the manner of killing the whale, if. Mr,’ 
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Meares was not mifinformed, is fingularly ingenious. The 
chief. ftrikes it fir with his {pear, dignified with the name of 
an harpoon, to which a bladder is affixed. ‘The animal dives 
as ufual, and again rifes, when the attendant canoes who fol- 
low his apparent courfe, attack him in the fame manner, till 
from the buoyant power of numerous bladders, he can no 
longer fink. 

The fea-otter, the obj ect of our adventurers’ labours, is a 
very fingular animal. i down is thick and of a filky finenefs. 
Inthe youth of the animal it is fine and brown; in the maturer 
age, approaching to black; and when the animal is in perfec- 
tion, of a jetty black. In old age it becomes brown and dingy. 
‘The fur of the male is the moft beautiful, and thofe which are 
found in China or Japan feas are preferred by the Chinefe, as 
having more beautiful aud fofter fkins. ‘The fea-otter cannot 
remain under water more than two minutes, and its weapons 
of defence are {trong claws on its fore-paws, and the moft 
formidable rows of teeth, inferior only to thofe of the fhark. | 
‘The young ones cannot {wim till they are two months old, and 
they fleep in the water on the breaft of the dam, who lies on 
her back. ‘They are fometimes taken in this ftate and ftruck 
with an harpoon, by means of which they are dragged into 
the canoe, when they fight with great fpirit and obitinacy. 
But the more common method of catching this animal is by 
purfuit ; and as the otter muft often rife to breathe, it is as 
often wounded by different canoes which follow its track. 

The feal is a timid animal, but they are faid to kill it by 
hiding their bodies behind a rock, or by fome branches, having 
a maik on their face, refembling that of the feal, who ap- 

roaches the hunter thus difguifed without fear. 

The other animals are neither peculiar nor important; nor 
of the vegetables or reptiles does our author give any ufeful or 
interefting account. Copper they have in lumps in a mallea~ 
ble ftate, and the fhining fand, of which fir Francis Drake 
{peaks, feems to be a kind of pyrites. The Spaniards expected 
to find gold. 

The Nootkans, we have faid, are not tall, but they are robuft 
_and well proportioned. ‘They foem to be a mixture of a north- 
ern race, joined with the robufter inhabitant of a more fouth- 
ern climate, perhaps of an Efquimaux joined to the Afiatics 
of the fouth, Their childeen’s heads are fwathed, and made 
to refemble in form the conical heads of the Tastee but no 
conclufion refpecting their origin can be drawn from this fat, 
fincea fimilar practice prevails among many favage tribes. Like 
the other Americans they pluck out their beards by the roots ; 


and when cleaned from their paint, they are faid to be fair. 
Neither 
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Neither in colour nor features do they refemble the red tribes 
of the continent. In perfon, though robuit, they are crooked 
and ill-fhaped ; and in manners feemingly fubtle, favage, and 
treacherous. ‘The women are reprefented as handfome, re- 
ferved, and modeft. ‘The drefs is very fimple, and that of the 
women feems to be remarkably decent. Maguilla, the chief, 
ufed, it is faid, to kill a flave once a month, as an extraordinary 
uxury 3 and our author tells us, that he owned and boafted 
of this horrid practice. he progrefs of Chriftianity may 
check this brutal cuftom; but Mr. Meares’ threats will be re- 
membered no longer than while he is in their fight. | 

- Their ufual food is the flefh of the whale, the oil of the 
whale or feal, that numerous and prolific race the herring, 
falmon, fardines, and the various produce of the fea; to which 
they occafionally add the {mall deer of this diftri€t, or any ani- 
‘mal that they can mect with. Their cuftoms are thofe of all 
favage races, and their lives an alternate change of gluttony 
-and want, cruel wars or inactive peace. To the moft filthy 
dirty manners their attachment is unremitted.. The power of 
the chiefs feems to be confiderable, and in fome of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, the women «pear to have abfolute authority, 
which they were feen to exercife with the moft fierce and fa- 
wage cruelty. At Nootka the power of the women is incon- 
fiderable; and they are even fometimes the price of peace, 
Wives are interchanged occafionally for political, and fome- 
times, we may fuppofle, for different purpofes. The only trait 
of their religion we find in the following paffage; but the fact, 
if admitted, will bear a very different interpretation. 


¢ ‘The young Nootkan related his ftory in the following manner : 
—he firft placed a certain number of fticks on the ground, at {mall 
diftances from each other, to which he gave feparate names. ‘Thus 
he called the firft his father and the next his grandfather: he then 
took what remained, and threw them all into confufion together ; 
as much as to fay that they were the general heap of his anceftors 
whom he could not individually reckon. He then, pointing to 
this bundle, faid that when they lived, an old man entered the 
Sound in a copper canoe, with copper paddlés, and every thing 
elfe in his poffeffion of the fame metal:— That he paddled along 
the fhore, on which all the people were aflerabled, to contemplate 
fo ftrange a fight ; and that, having thrown one of his copper pad- 
dies on fhore, he himfelf landed.’ The extraordinary ftranger 
then told.the natives, that he came from the fky,—to which the 
boy pointed with his hand,—that their country would one day be 
deftroyed, when they would all be killed, and rife again to live 
an the. place from whence he came. Our young interpreter ex- 
plained this cireumflance of his narrative by lying down as if he 


were 
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were dead ; and then, rifing up fuddenly, he imitated the aétion 
of foaring through the air. 

« He continued to inform us that the people killed the old man, 
and took his canoe; and that from this event they derived their 
fondnefs for copper. He alfo gave us to underftand that the 
images in their houfes were intended to reprefent the form, and 
perpetuate the miffion of the old man who came from the fky.’ 


This ftranger, if attended to, might have been another Man- 
go Capac, and this part of the coaft in a more civilized ftate. 

Mr. Meares in the Felice returned to the Sandwich iflands 
for provifions. He feems to have been received by thefe ifland- 
ers with much attention and regard. In falting down the pork, 
he advifes, in the larger joints, to feparate the bone almoft en- 
tirely, fo as to permit the falt to penetrate well to thofe parts 
of the flefh which remain attached to the bone. Salt alone, 
placed in layers, is better, he obferves, than pickle, and the 
moon feemsalfo, he thinks, * to poflefs a putrefying influence.’ 
With the provifions collected in this voyage our author reaches 
China in fafety. China to thefe voyagers is almoft their home; 
and in this extended fcale of commerce, it muft afford the phi- 
lofopher a fubject of curious reflection to obferve, that the re- 
puted limit of the known world is now little more than a port 
of refrefhment for the adventurer who purfues new fpecula- 
tions in an ocean formerly little known, and on coafts which 
the voyages within the courfe of a very few years only pointed 
out vith tolerable accuracy. 

The laft part of this volume contains the voyage of the Iphi- 
genia, captain Douglas, from Samboignan to the North Weft 
Coaft.of America, and from thence to:'the Sandwich Iflands. 
This courfe affords few fubjects of curious or ufeful remark. 
We fhall ftep hattily over it, noticing only a few faéts which 
may appear entertaining. | 

Captain Douglas was for a time detained by the extortions 
of the governor of Samboignan, which may be as much attri- 
buted to political motives as to avarice; for even at that time it - 
muf{t appear of importance to every intelligent Spaniard, to de- 
prive the Englifh of the advantages which might attend this 
trade, which, if purfued, would eitablifh a power too near the 
mines of Potofi and Peru. From Samboignan they pafs very 
near the Pelew Iflands, and are followed with eagernefs by ca- 
noes, perhaps by Abba ‘Thule, the father of Le Boo, whofe pic- 
ture is an interefting one when coloured by Mr. Keate. At 
all events, independent of any colouring, the facts are very af- 
fecting. Captain Douglas haftened on. He knew nothmg of 
Le Boo, and thought the canoes were for the purpofe of trade. 
The Iphigenia purfued a north ealterly courfe to Cook’s River, 
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and came down the coaft to Nootka, meeting in his way with 
the faét we formerly mentioned, in which the female defpotifm 
appeared fo fevere and cruel. 

From Nootka captain Douglas departs with the North Weft 
America to the Sandwich Iflands, and carries back Tianna. 
Amidft the moft unreferved joy and apparent gratitude for the 
reftoration of their frieid, their relation, and their country- 
"man, various attempts were made to feize their anchors, and 
one treacherous plan was laid to obtain poffeflion of the floop, 
and to murder the crew. When the cable parted, in confe- 

uence of their anchoring in foul ground, divers were brought, 
who, after fome fuperftitious ceremonies, dived in purfuit of 
it. One was under water feven minutes and a half; but he 
was brought up by the others in a fenfelefs ftate, with ftreams 
of blood iffuing from his mouth and noftrils. As the Iphi- 
genia only has anchored in Karakakoa Bay, fince the death of 
captain Cook, we fhall add our author’s account of the fubfe- 
quent political events of the ifland: they are in many refpects 
curious. 


* Many of the chiefs whom Captain King thought proper to | 
particularize, are no more; and among them the friendly Kairee- 
keea and the treacherous Koah :—but Eappo, the faithful Eappo, 
who may be remembered as having brought the bones of the il- 
luftrious navigator to Captain Clerke, and who had married Tian- 
na’s fifter, was now on board the Iphigenia, where he had lived 
ever fince her arrival off the ifland. As to the revolution in the 
government, the moft accurate account, in the opinion of cap- 
tain Douglas, was as follows :— 

‘ About three years after the death of Captain Cook, Maiha 
Maiha,—for that was the name which Tome-homy-haw then bore, 
had occafion to fend a meffage to the King Terreeoboo, who, 
for fome reafon which did not appear, thought proper to put the 
meffenger to death.—-But Maiha Maiha being a very powerful 
chief, and poffefling a very bold and aétive difpofition, contrived 
to unite the greater part of thofe of his own rank to join with him 
in forwarding his revenge. He, therefore, went immediately to 
the king, who became {fo irritated by his provoking accufations, 
as to refent the infult by a blow. On this aé&, which we muft 
fuppofe to have been confidered as in the higheft degree criminal 
in the king himfelf, the chiefs of the ifland fat in judgment dur- 
ing. three days, when it was determined by their councils, that 
Terreeoboo fhould fuffer death. A cup of poifon, therefore, was 
inftantly prepared, and being giyen to Maiha Maiha, was prefent- 
ed by him to the king, who refufed it twice ; when being inform- 
ed that another and more difhonourable mode of punifhment was 
at hand, and obferving that an executioner ftood by his fide, in a 
fiate 
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Rate of preparation to knock out his brains, the wretched fove- 
reign, in an agony of defpair, drank off the deadly draught, and 
in a few moments fell from his feat and expired. 

© The fame power which doomed Terreeoboo to death, depriv- 
ed his fon of the royal fucceflion, and Maiha Maiha was proclaim- 
ed king, by the name of Tome-homy-haw.—Such was the moft 
probable hiftory -of this revolution;—though the king himfelf 
took no common pains to perfuade captain Douglas that Terreeo- 


boo was poifoned for having encouraged the mtives to the murder 
of captain Cook.’ 


In the return to America we find one fa of fome-curio- 
fity, which we fhall feleét. In lat. from 36° 10° to 36° 19° 
north, and in longitude 208° 15’ to 210° 1’, in the month of 
April 1789, it was found impoffible to fteer the fhip for two 
or three days together, as the compaffes flew about each way 
four or five points in a moment. Capt. Douglas obferved the 
fame appearances in the fame latitude, the year before. At 
Nootka, the feizure of the fhips by the Spaniards occurred 5 
and, after the Iphigenia was delivered up, captain Douglas re- 
turned to China. In his way he ftopped at the Sandwich 
Iflands for provifions, and very narrowly efcaped being cut off, 
with his whole crew, by the treachery of thefe iflanders, who 
in every inftance were ready to take advantage of inadvertence 
or fecurity, and who were only to be checked by terror. 

The Journals and an Appendix conclude the volume. The 
latter contains Mr. Mears’ Memorial, and the different in- 
f{tructions to officers, who were fent in the various commer- 
cial, or other attempts, and which afford nothing which de- 
ferves our attention in this place. 

‘The political circumftances of the moment has rendered 
this publication of fome importance, and we have attended to 
it with care. We cannot, however, fpeak of it in any very 
warm terms of approbation. In the {cientific part, Mr. Meares 
appears too anxious to find a communication between the Nor- 
thern Pacific and the Atlantic, through Hudfon’s or Baffin’s 
Bay.. This anxiety, with the evident alterations of pofition of 
places in his map, noticed by captain Dixon, makes us re- 
ceive every fact of this kind with caution and referve ; nor can 
we compliment him witli having added materially to our geo- 
graphical knowledge. ‘The convenient harbours which he 
iound, and which he has carefully defcribed, are ufeful rather 
in a nautica] than a geographical view ; and we muit wait till 
we receive more perfect accounts of the track of the Wafh-, 
ington, before we can confider thefe hints as improvements. 
The facts which relate to the people of Nootka and the neigh- 
bouring diftri¢t, are to be received with equal caution. ae 
author 
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author evidently wifhes to place them ina refpectable and ad- 
vantageous point of view, which, from incidental circum4 
ftances, even in the prefent volume, we fufpect they do not 
deferve. Of the language we have already {poken, and we 
have only to regret the prevalence of that falfe tafte which 
makes thefe -affected refinements fo popular: of the maps too 
we have faidenough. » The accuracy of the charts of particu- 
lar ports is, however, unimpeached. 

Of the adventitious ornaments we. can fay alfo little in 
praife. The plates are in the black mezzotinto ftyle, well cal- 
culated to exprefs the effects of light and fhade, but without 
any other particular merit. One of our corps fuppoféd, or af« 
fected to fuppofe, that they were the productions of the Noot- 
kan artifts, and thought them, on that account, entitled to 
confiderable attention. 





A Narrative of the Building, and a Defcription of the Conftruc- 
tion of the Eda'yftone Lighthoufe with Stone: to which 1s fub- 
joined an Appendix, giving fome Account of the Lighthoufe om 
the Spurn Point, built upon a Sand. By ‘fohn Smeaton, Civil 
Engineer, F.R.S. Folio. 3. 35. boards. Nicol. 1791: 


BOUT fourteen miles S.S. W. from Piymouth, are the 
Eddyftone rocks, f{omewhat within a line drawn from the 
Start to the Lizard Points; and, though they are in the direc« 
tion of all veffels, coafting up and down the Channel, yet there 
was not any light-houfe to mark their place, until that erected 
by Winftanley, in 1696. From the draughts of this building 
it feems probable that it was the intention of the architect to 
have it deftroyed as foon as poflible; but it is certain that he 
had the higheft opinion of its ftrength, for he often expreffed - 
a with to brave a tempeft in this dangerous fituation. His de« 
fire was completely gratified, for he was there in the great 
florm of 1703, which {wept away the building from its foun- 
dation. 

Three years elapfed before an aét paffed to enable the 
thafter, &c. of Trinity Houfe to erect another light-houfe 
on thefe dangerous rocks. Mr. Rudyerd, a mercer on Lud- 
gate-hill, a man undiftinguifhed by any mechanical perform- 
ance before or fince, was chofen as 4 proper perfon for this 
important work; and our author fays, that he directed the 
performance of it in a mafterly manner, fo as perfectly to 
anfwer the end for which it was intended. He faw the errors 
of the former building and avoided them ; but, by ufing tim- 
ber for his principal material, this light-houfe was liable to be 
deftroyed by another element: after ftanding forty-fix years 
it was burnt down. Our readers may probably have heard of 
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the terrible accident which happened to ote of the Keepers, 
an account of which was inferted in the Philofophical Tranf _ 
actions. While he was looking up, at the conflagration, 
confiderable quantity of melted lead paffed through his mouth 
itito his ftomach, of which he died feven days after. ~~, 
Mr. Smeaton beig’ applied to’ for the next light-houfe, .he 
executed thé bufitiefs like aman of genius and fcience. In 
what manner ‘he proceeded, tilt the whole ‘was completed, is 
the principal fubjeCt of his book; a fubject in which-we found 
‘ourfelves much interefted, from thé importance. of the. work, . 
and ‘the very great’ abilities of the “archite. “We embarked 
with him in all his voyages to thé Eddyftone, which aré mote 
important and arduous than at firft may. be thought; we at- 
ténded him at laying every foundation f{tgne, and had by de= 
grees contracted fo great a refpect, for this excellent artift 
that when we faw’him mounted onthe four-plank fcaffold, 
for fixing the ball, we trembled left a flight suft might have 
fent Mr. Smeaton to accémpany Mr, Winftanley.  .— 

Neceflary plates illuftrate this work; fome of which are 
‘well executed; others but indifférertly, particularly the vig- 
nétte ‘in the title: indéed the author feems confcious that it 
poorly expreffes the ftupendous’ fubject of. the fea breaking 
100 feet above the top of the'light-houfe., ty 

The account of the light-houfe on the Spurn, though equal- 
ly ingenious, yet 4s it wants the daiger, fo it wants the ine © 
tereft of the other. ee, a iy gt Penisat ys. 

Somie entertaining anecdotes enliven the work, to which we 
will add ote not to be found init. When the author was 
on one of his journeys, he faid,* The firft light-houfe was 
blown away; the fecond was burnt down; what will be the 
fate of the third I cannot forefee; but I may venture to pror 
nounce that it will not be demolifhed by fire, wind, ot water.’ 
And the prediction is fo far fulfilled. As it contains nothing 
combuftible, it cannot be burnt, and it, has hitherto (from 
1759), withftood all the fury’ of the winds and waves, with 
which it is conftantly affailed. © | 

The perufal of this’ book will afford the reader entertain- 
‘ment; and we recomimend the ftudy of it to all perfons who 
may. be employed in works of a fimilar nature. / 





Rights of Man : being an Anfwer to Mr. Burke’s Attack on the 
\ French Revolution. By Té Paine. Secretary for foreign Af= 

fairs ‘to Congre{s in the American War, and Author of the 
Work iniitled Common SenJe. 8vo. 2s.6d. Johnfon. 1791. 
“AND what is a plot good for, fays Mr. Bayes, but to in- 
f% troduce § fine things ?? Tn the fame way, one who would 
éftimate any literary. production from its eventual effects, 
‘March, 1791. Aa might 
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might afk, what is the ufe of Mr. Burke’s work but-to.draw 
from his opponents farcafms againft kings and governments? 
Tt is, indeed, a fruitful fource to Mr. Paineg and we with 
- ‘we could congratulate him on his fuccefs: -but, with all our 
care, we have fcarcely found, in the prefent Anfwer, one atom 
of that ufeful quality, Common Senfe, which, if our author 
ever poffeffed, he feems to have exhaufted it in the produc- 
tion of his favourite firft-born. _ For inftance, he is very angry 
that, at the revolution, the parliament fhould pretend to bind 
its fucceffors ; yet the national affembly, that miracle of wif- 
dom and uprightnefs, has forbidden future affemblies from 
meddling with their ‘ organizations.’ He compares, im barba- 
rity, the execution. of Damiens with the hanging, drawing, 
and quartering in this country, forgetting only that the hang- 
ing, in England ale, precedes the other operations.—Mr. 
Burke obferves, that the people of England would refift a 
praétical affertion; but Mr. Paine, to fupport his own argu- 
ment, converts the object of that author’s remark into an ab- 
ftra&t propofition, (p. 7.) | 

In politics, Drawcanfir himfelf is a poltroon to our author. 
« Conititution is a thing (p. 53.) antecedent to government.’ 
This is a bold ftep; for it fays, very nearly, that the exception 
precedes the rule, the limitation the object, and the ‘ crea- 
‘ture’ its caufe. If‘ government’ means any thing, it is the 
_ gradual permanent eftablifhment of accidental, perfonal, or 
' political fuperiority. In every government, the origin of which 
we have been able to trace, this fource is conftantly obferv- 
able ; and we may reafonably eonclude that the remark would 
. be confirmed by the hiftory of others, were their origin not 
involved in obfcurity. 

We fhall take our next remark from our author’s fyftem of 
olitical ceconomy. ‘To examine the quantity of.filver and‘. 
gold circulating in the different kingdoms of France and Eng- 
land, Mr. Paine eftimates (145, &c.}the quantities imported 
at Lifbon and Cadiz, and then traces the quantity that finds 
its way into England. But, according to his idea, the quan- 
tity of the precious.metals imported muft all become money, 
and where then, he alkes, is that money? It goes to Ruiha 
and Sweden for naval ftores, and to France, through the 
_ hands of the fmuggler. We will not contend about trifles; 
but the money that goes to Ruflia purchafes, befides naval 
ftores, iron: iron, in the hands of Englifh workmen, may 
becdme as valuable as Gilver; and the filver of France pur- 
_chafes, at an hundred thoufand per cent profit, the fteel 
works of Birmingham. ‘The fmuggler undoubtedly carries 
away {pecie, and fo does the China trade from France and 
Flandets, as well as from England. If France too did not con- 
: , ae. vert 
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vert her filver into fomething befides eoin, wherice Would the 
afflembly have derived the glorious contribution of filver buckles, 
far the.ufe of the ftate ? a contribution fo fathionable, that a 
provincial town is -faid to have ordered buckles to be manu- . 
factured for the purpofe, forgetting that the difinterefted pa- 
triots, who receive their daily ftipend for attending the nas 
tional bufinefs, would have been better pleafed with the cur- 
rent coin of the kingdom, even though it bore the impreffion 
of the jovereign.. 

Mr. Paine is at fome tisha to prove, that the advantages 
of the French revolution are not fo confiderable to England 
as is fuppofed, fince the filver is too bulky to be drawn even 
by horfes. it iy however, be obferved, that the Englith 
have {till a little Common Senfe, and are contented with the 
advantages derived from the difference: af exchange, which 
they know will in the end have the fame effea: they know 
that every guinea fpent in England by the refugees muft_be 
ultimately derived from France; and, if they wanted farther 
evidence, they would aik Mr. Paine, how French bills are dif 
counted in the neighbourhood of the Palais Royale? Is that 
mode a mark of national profperity ? Certainement Monfieur 
¢’a n’ira point *. 7 

We have brought together fome of our author’s eccéentricia 
ties, in which we have neceflarily mixed a little ridicule with 
our argument, fince fuch obfervations can fcarcely be treated 
with gravity. The reader will meet with many others of 
equal merit.— The anfwer to Mr. Burke precedes; but a 
great part of the work is employed in a narrative of the French 
revolution, derived, it is faid, from the information of M. de 
la Fayette, to whom Mr. Paine politely makes an apology for 
addrefling him by his title. But we fhall fele&t a paflage or 
two, not only from the Anfwer, but from the Narrative. 

The firft paffage of importance is that already alluded to, in 
which the author is very angry that any body of men fhould 

retend to bind their pofterity. Undoubtedly they cannot ; 
Dat the continuance of this regulation fhows the wifdom of 
thofe who fuggefted the meafure, and carried it into exe- 
cution. A‘facred reverence for the revolution, would doubt- 
lefs neither prote&t a tyrannical king, nor afford toleration to 
unconttitutional conduct; and it is not improper now to add, 
in oppofition to Mr. Paine’s {neers at the conclufion, refpe€ - 
ing the choice of a German prince, that England has had no 
‘reafon to regret the meafure. The Englifh conftitution has 
‘been sapperten, mae rire: fome trifling fhocks, with great 


~. 
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iit Alluding to the French popalar democratic fong, whofe burthen is c’a 
ki Aa2 firmnefs 
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firmnefs by the houfe of Brunfwic, and even'the continentak 
wars'been rendered conducive to-thé increefe of the Britith. 
marine, and confequeutly the Britifh power. What is the 
reft‘of his argument on this fubject but an amplification of 
the obfervation of a-Dutch. ftatéfman, that the expences of 
a monarchy are fufficient: for the whole maintenance of a fru- 
gal commonwealth? Our author's jargon, refpeCting confti- 
tution; we fhall.tranfcribe- ; 

« A conftitution is not a thing in name only, but in fa&. It. 
has nat anideal; but a real exiftence ; and wherever it cannot be 
produced in a vifible form, there is none. A conttitution is a 
thing. aatectdent to a government, -and a government: is only the 
creature of a conftitution. ‘The conftitution of a country is not 
the a& of its. government, but of the people conftituting a go- 
yernment. It is the body of elements, to which you can refer, 
and quote article by: article ; and' which contains the principles on 
which the government fhall be eftablifhed, the manner in which- 
it hall be organized, the powers it fhall have, the mode of elec-- 
tions, the duration of parliaments, or by what other name fuch. 
bodies may be called; the powers which the executive part of the 
government fhall have ; and, in fine, every thing that relates to- 
the complete organization of a civil government, and the prin- 
ciples on which it fhall act, and by which it fhall be bound. A 
conftitution, therefore, is to a government, what the laws made 
afterwards by that covernment are to a court of judicature. The 
court of judicature does not make the laws,. neither can it alter 
them; it only ats in conformity to the laws made ;: and the go- 
vernment is in fike manner governed by the conftitution. 

«Can then Mr. Burke produce the Englith conftitution? If 
he cannot, we may fairly conclude, that though it’ has been fo: 
much talked about, no fuch thing as a conftitution exifts, or ever 
did exift,, and-confequently that the people have yet a:conftitution 
to form. | | Pig 

-! ©Mr. Burke will not, I prefume, deny the pofition I have al- 
ready advanced; namely, that governments atifé either owt of the 
people, or ower the people. The Englifh government is one of 
thofe which arofe out of a conqueft, and not out of fociety, and 
eonfequently it arofe over the people; and though it has been 
much modified from the opportunity of circuthftances fince the time 
of William the Conqueror, the country has-never yet regenerated 
atfelf, and is therefore without a conftitution.’ 


The account of the Revolution of France is not very differ- 
ent from thofe which we have had occafion to give, inter- 

_ fperfed, occafionally, with fome fecret hiftory, which may be 
true or falfe: we cannot decide. Qne fpecimen of this kind 
alfo we fhall felect, : 
eioeerw ‘ * Op 
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‘¢ On carrying this motion, the national reprefentatives, as had 
‘been concerted, fent an invitation to the two.chambers, to unite 
with them in a national chara¢ter, and proceed to bufinefs. A 
‘majority of the clergy, chiefly of the parifh priefts, withdrew from 
the clerical chamber, and joined the .nation ; and forty-five from 
‘the other chamber joined in like manner. There is a fort of fe- 
-cret hiftory belonging to this laft circumftance, which is neceffary 
to its explanation : it wasnot judged prudent that all the patriotic 
members of the chamber, ftyling itfelf the Nobles, fhould quit it 
at once; and in confequence of this arrangement, theydrew off 
‘by degrees, always leaving fome, as well'to reafon the cafe, as to 
watch the fufpefted. In alittle time, the numbers increafed from 
forty-five to eighty, and foon after to a greater number; which, 
with a-majority of the clergy, and the whole of the national re- 
prefentatives, put the mal-contents in a very diminutive condition.’ 


Our readers may now amufe themfelves with the reft of this 
‘work, or they may confign it to oblivion. The adventurous 
author has thought proper to abufe the Englifh nation in its 
metropolis. Had he tried a fimilar- experiment with France 
in Paris, or with America in Philadelphia, he would not 
have efcaped with contempt only; for no truth is better efta- 


blithed than this—‘ Republics {how no mercy.’ 


The evils arifing from fuch inflammatory publications are 
great and extenfive ; for though the fallacy.af the arguments 
cannot impofe upon a well-informed mind, they produce un- 
happy effects upon the ignorant, by weakening their attach- 
ment to the conftitution, and rendering. them uneafy under 
the mildeft adminiftration. On the whole, notwithfianding 
the fage and patriotic refglution of the Society for Conftitu- 
tional Juformation, we may obferve, that the author of the 
pamphlet before us is more fit for ‘ treafons, ftratagems, - and 
fpoils,’ than for fuggefting ufeful remarks with refpect to the 
government of a free and enlightened people. 





~ 


AA Letter from Mrs. Gunning, addreffed to his Grace the Duke 
of Argyll. Second Edition. 8vo. 35. Ridgway. 1791. 
" 7 He Public are not entirely unacquainted, with the event 

which has occafioned the pamphlet before us. “Some 
light was expected to be thrown’ upon the fubject by Mrs. 
Gunning’s Letter to the Duke of Argyle; bat though we 
have examined it with attention, it does’.not enable us 
to penetrate the veil which envelopes this dark tranfaétion. 
Perhaps fome affidavits, which we underftand are foon to be 
publifhed, may prove more conducive towards unravelling the 
Aa3 fnyitery. 
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myftery. The affair has generally been confidered in a very 
ferious point of view; and indeed where the fame of a young 
lady of virtue and rank is concerned, it-can fcarcely be other- 
wile; yet there is fome reafon to imagine that it has originated 
in frolic, and that, without the fmalleft collufion on the part of 
mifs‘Gunning. We cannot:avoid recollecting, on this occa- 
fiom, what happened between the late duke of Marlborough 
and Mr. Barnard—the affair of Elizabeth Canning, of Simonds 
the Jew, and Fanny the Fantom. 

Though curiofity cannot be much gratified by any informa- 
tion contained in this pamphlet, we fhall prefent our readers 
with two extracts. Ini the firft, the fufpicions exprefied by 
Mrs. Gunning are of a very extraordinary nature. 


‘ From the beginning of the prefent month fo many events have 
taken place, that I muft apply to my ow memorandums, which 
I regularly and daily made, to lay before your grace fuch faéts as 
occurred to my ever watchful obfervation. My fufpicions of ge- 
neral Gunning’s intentions to impede the happine(s of his daughter, 
were from the date on which I fhall take up the affair. No longer 
fufpicious, is condud& had explained them into certainties, but to 
what extevt he meant to carry his devices, I had not the moft dif- 
tant idea. How, could it poffibly enter into the imagination of 
one parent, that another would have gone the aée/perate lengths that 
other has fince gone? A fur mife of the kind would have been cri: 
minal, it would have been an offence againf? nature! and could 
not have proceeded from any heart but that impenetrable one, whofe 
owner has perfifted in his cruel machinations with effrontery, for 
which humanity as xo precedent! I turn with horror from the 
fubjea&t!! 1, 

‘ Memoran puM I]. Fed. 2. ** Between eleven and twelve 
this merning, general Gunning had fent off his groom with a let- 
ter, tothe — of —, which letter he has written in 
his drefling- -room, but has not fhewn the contents to any of his 
family.” 

_£ On this fr? memorandum, my lord, I fhall take the liberty to 
ebferwe, that I have omitted, and from motives that none of the 
_ parties concerned will difapprove, to mention the name of the re/~ 
peGable perfonage to whom the letter was fent, or into ewhat coun- 
ty, your grace beip g already acquainted with the particulars I have 
{uppreffed. 

‘ My next obfervation on the above memorandum i is, that the 
grooms who was fent with the letter is not looked upon as a family 
fervant ; he eats and flceps in the houfe, but /ives by day with his 
horfes. at the ‘livery-fable, Jometimes attending his maffer in his 
rides, and fqmetimes any lady who happens to be under general 
Gunning’s protection, I have pot feen this man more than three 

eae times 
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times fince his mafter brought him back from Ireland, in May 
laft, where he had attended him with other fervants; and have 
never fpoken to him but to afk him about his wife and children, 
who being left in a-diftant part of the country, compaffion had iz- 
figated me to keep from ftarving. Ihave tog much pride, to 


fay any thing of my daughter's knowledge of this wretch.’ 
The next extra&t is from that part of the Letter in which 


mifs Gunning is introduced as vindicating herfelf from the 
fufpicions entertained of her conduct. 


. Accufations alledged againft me. 


«I. I am accufed of having 
written letters in the name of 
the D— of M —, and of 
L—B , and alfo of writ- 
ing anonymous letters. 

‘II. Iam accufed of going 
to Mrs. Bowen’s lodgings, -on 
Sunday the 6th of February, 
about the forged letter produced 
by her. 


«Ii. Iam accufed of having 
bribed papa’s groom, not to go 
to Blenheim with a letter from 
papa to the D— of M » 
and a narrative of my writing, 
which I had drawn out at the 
requeft of papa for the purpofe 
{as he faid) of being fent to the 
D— and D of M 3 
that I bribed the groom, not 
really to go to Blenheim, but to 

Jay he had been there and to-de- 
- liver, as coming from the D— 
of M , a letter that I had 
given him for that purpofe. © 


© My anfwers on oath, 


«I, I never have written, or 
caufed to be written, any let- 
ter, or note, in my whole life, 
in a difguifed hand, by a fidti- 
tious name, or anonymous. 

‘ II. I never was in Mrs. 
Bowen’s lodgings in my life; I 
never met her by appointment, 
or by chance, at any third place ; 
the only place in which I have 
ever feen her has been at my fa- 
ther’s houfe, or in my father’s 


carriage, and never without my 
mama or my aunt being prefent. 
I never wrote her a note or a 
letter in my life; I never fpoke 
to her confidentially on any fub- 
je&t whatever. 

‘ IIT. I never fpoke to papa’s 


groom, or caufed him to be 
fpoken to, prior to, or on the 
fubje&t of his journey to Blen- 
heim; I gave him no orders 
whatever, or any letter what- 
ever, or any bribe whatever; I 
believed he had been at Blen- 


heim, and that the letter he’ — 


brought back was from the D— 
of M —; and I felt happy 
and grateful for the honour his 
Grace had done me, 


‘ The following preamble was affixed by my daughter, anid writ 
ten by herfelf, immediately after the accufations and her anfwers 
te them, and before the awful oath was adminiftered to her: 
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«As I may perhaps from my_time. of life be fappofed not to un- 
derftand the natore of the folemn oath I am about to take to atte 
my’ innocence of the above charges, I beg to aflure the magiftrate, 
who fhall adminifter the oath to me and the witneffes prefent, that 
T know, on the'trath of what I affert depends my character in this 
world “and my everlafting falvation in the world to come. 


'°é The oath beingadminifteretl: by William Hyde, efq. one of 
his. majefty’s juftices of.:the peace, and witneffed by two gentle-' 
men of probity, was figned by herfelf, —. E. GunnincG.”: 


After the pernfal of this Letter,. which is written in an 
impaflioned ftrain, full of maternal tendernefs, and, we are 
forry to fay, inter{perfed with conjugal indignation, we can- 
not help being of opinion, that mifs Gunning has been im- 
peached with ,too.-great precipitancy and violence, and upon 
prefumptions by no.means, fuflicient to juftify any unfavour~ 
able imputation, ‘We hope, however, when the thread is 
of coveres which will lead through the mazes of the labyrinth, 
the conduct-of all the. parties will appear in a light lefs difad- 
vantageous than at.prefent. We fincerely with for the arrival 
of that happy, period; and in the mean time, our warmett 
fympathy attenis; Mrs, Gunning and her daughter, who we 
‘are glad to find are taken under the protection of a duchefs, 
fo benevolently difpofed. by nature, and fo well qualified by 
fortune, to alleviate and footh their diftrefs, , 
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DIVINLTY, RELIGIOUS, &. 


A Sermom preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the 
Abbey Church of Weftminfter, on Monday, Fanuary 31, 17915 
being the Anniverfary of King Charles’s Martyrdom. By William, 
Lord Bifbop of Cheffer. ato. 15. Rivingtons, 1791 7 | 


HIS admirable difcourfe is.welt adapted to the anniverfary 

"; of the event on which it Was-preached, and to. the prefent 
{ituation. of political circumftances in a neighbouring kingdom.. 
While Chriftianity has meliorated defpotifm, it has not abolifh- 
ed a due fubordination ; and the bifhop, in oppofition to the pre-~ 
fent fafhionable fyftem, endeavours to fhow, that natural rights 
muft be fubordinate to political fituations,: that government is 
clofely conneéted with religion, and the outward forms with the 
real body of religion; while, at prefent in France, religion, gos 
¥ernment, and goad order, have been equally facrificed to the 
ipigit-of innovation and rath experiment. Tis | 
+59 Concia’ 
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Concio.ad Clerum in Synodo Provincial Cantuarienfis Provinciay 
ad D. Pauli, Die 26 Novembris, 1790,-habiia A Fohanne Ran-~ 
dolph, §.7.P. ato 15. Rivingtons. 1790. 


We have read with great pleafure this very elegant. and claf- 
fical Difcourfe from 2 Timothy iv. 5: . The. directions. of the 
apoftle to Timothy, the preacher thinks ftill applicable and. pro- 
per to be kept in view by Chriftian minifters. For this purpofe 
he gives a fhort hiftory of the progrefs of herefy to this time; and 
we fhall tranfcribe Dr. Randolph’s remarks on the fafhiéns oF the 
prefent day, after he has enlarged on the various improvements 
in different branches of f{cience. rb Ti 


« Tum vero ex tanto in rebus Phyficis fucceffu accrevit rabiés 
nova inveniendi in aliis omnibus, in quibus regio incognita’ non 
zeque patet ; adeo ut Veritatem pracurramus, ignari quante fit. 
Prudentie parta confervare, et. quod fanum eft in antiquis con- 
flanter tueri. Etiam in Theologia nova aucupamur, et de novis 
inventis feculj noftri gloriamur. Fateor nunquam fatis explorart 
poffe, quz ad illuftrandam et confirmandam Chriftianam’ Fidem 
faciant, fed Religionem fpecie novam poft Revelationem tot an- 
nos datam querere, fummz efle dementie mihi videtur, Ca- 
vendum eft certe in rebus facris, ne Doétrina dum-curfu preci- 
piti fertur fluxa fit et inftabilis. Eadem inftabilitas, et nova 
captandi ftudium peflimo exemplo in mores etiant profluxit, aide 
facrarum rerum reverentia et cura, nequid pejus dicam, a’ ‘prif- 
tina feveritate multum defcivit. ‘Tum vero Commercia vite in 
majus aucta, prout animum ‘ad humana negotia promptiorem et 
habiliorem reddunt, et in iis gerendis wagis apertum et liber- 
alem efficiynt ita tamen eum occupant, ut Religioni et facre 
meditationi minorem locum relinquant, et divinorum officioram: 
faftidium inducant.’ 


A Views of the external Evidence of the Chriftian Religion. Ry the 
Rev. James L. Moore. 8vo. zs. Rivingtons. 1791. 


This is an interefting and elegant little work. The external 
evidence arifes from the life of our bleffed Saviour, the concur- 
rence of incidental information in profane hiftorians, the miracles 
of Chrift, and the progrefs of Chriftianity. In this fceptical 
age, it may be neceflary to add, that our author is a warm de- 
fender of the divinity of Chrift. 


4 Review of the Policy, Doérines, and. Morals of the Methodi ifts. 
8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1791. 


Our author.feems to dread the policy of the Methodifts, as 
much as he undervalues their doéttine and morals. ‘Their policy 
is undoubtedly. confiderable, and the, fe&, greatly. increafing : 
whether this will ultimately contribute to amend the morals, or 
increafe 
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increafe the happinefs of mankind, muft be left to future experi- 


ence. 



































Antinemianifn Unmafeed and Refuted; and the Moral Law proved 
from the Scriptures of the Old and New Teftament, to be fill in 
full Force as the Rule of the Chriftian’s Gondu&. By Maria dé 
“Fleury. 80. 1s, Simmonds. 1791. 


We have no great predilection for Antinomianifm, and ata 
guenfiy® een‘coincide with Maria de Fleury, in her eager attempt 
to unmafk this whimfical vifionary fyftem. We think her, how- 
ever, a little too violent; and, in her reprefentations of the doc- 

\-griné, fhe has in fome inflances pifiured its moft obnoxious ex- 
tremes. 


Emanuel Savedenborg’s New Year's Gift to bis Readers, for 179%. 
; 8vo. 6d. Simmonds. 


¢ Though dead he fpeaketh:’ he {peaketh in his works, en- 
forced by the pen of a commentator, whofe indignation is ex- 
cited, that the tranflator of Emanuel’s ¢ Arcana’ fhould have fo 
far miftaken his meaning as to reprefent him of opinion that fu- 
ture punishments were eternal. There is an account alfo of fome 
choice myfteries from manufcripts, if we were but wife enough to 
underftand them. The veils, our readers may be fure, did not 
aflame thefe. figures for no purpofe: every fold is replete with 
my'ftic meaning ; but we have ener none of the enlight- 
ened in our corps, 


POET IC A L. 


The Triumph of Divine Mercy; or, a Predi@ive Poem of the pre- 
Jfent Revival of pure Chriftianity in sthefe Nations, by that po- 
pular Divine.and Reformer, the Rev. John Wefley, and the late 
celebrated Mr. George Whitefield. \2mo. 6d. Printed for the 
Author. 1791. 


Whether happy- or not happy in the execution of his plan, all 
our author means is to raife a moral thought from St. Luke xiii. 
6, 75 8, 9, and apply it to his native country. Such is his own 
account of the plan: we cancommend his piety, commiferate his 
fafferings, be ‘ candid’ and be /ilent. 


An Heroic Epifile to the King. With a Pofffcript te the Hon. Wil- 
kam Pitt, Efq. Dedicated to Peter Pindar, Efq. By bis affec- 
_tionate Coufin, Thomas Pindar. 4to. "1s. 6d. Ridgway. 1791. 





Ceratis ope Dedalzg 

Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 

Nomina ponto. 

Oedipus, 
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D-BRi Ao M A. T. Fok. 


Oecdipus, King of Thebes, aTragedy, from the Greek of Sophocles : 
tranflated into Proje, with Notes critical, and explanatory ; by 
George Somers Clarkey B.D. 8v0. 25. Rivingtons. 1790. 


Mr. Clarke profeffes his having undertaken this tranflation by 
a friend’s eiviee, who imagined that fuch an attempt, if pro. 
perly executed, ‘ would poffefs obvious advantages over the mea 
trical tranflations, and prove of faperior utility, as well to the 
¢laffical ftudent, as the Englifh reader.’ Weare at a lofs tocon- 
ceive what thefe advantages can be, exclufive of the affiftance 
which it may afford the young ftudent by its fidelity to the ori- 
ginal: in which refpect the Latin tranflation, that in moft edi- 
tions accompanies it, is not unfrequently deficient.’ This gen 
tleman, perhaps, 1s ignorant, as he fays nothing concerning it 
that a profe tranflation was given of Sophocles’ Tragedies i In 1729, 
by Mr. Adams, formerly of St. John’s College in Cambridge. In 
point of elegance the two tranflatsons are nearly on an equality : 
to which neither of them has any great pretenfions. But as to fide- 
lity, Mr. Clarke’s, fo far as we have compared them, is infinitely 
fuperior to his predeceffor’s. —* He has purpofely, he fays, ne- 
gleéted to notice the divifions into ftrophe and antiftrophe, which 
conftitute no material interruption of the fenfe, would probably 
perplex the Englifh reader, and to every other.would be fuper- 
fluous in a profe tranflation.” We cannot but entertain a differ- 
ent opinion. The mere Englifh reader, or any other, who does 
not refer to the original, will frequently lofe the {pirit, nay even 
the meaning of the chorus, when its conftituent parts are thus 
jumbled together. The prefervation of the ftrophe and antiftrophe 
is fometimes as neceflary towards the elucidation of its defign, as 
the A and B, or the queftion and anfwer, in a dialogue. 

The notes. annexed do not appear to us as confiderable in: num- 
ber or confequence. ‘The author has formed-a different opinion. 
He affures us that he has not encumbered his tranflation with thofe 
which are ufelefs, 


‘ He trufts, it will be allowed him by the claflical reader, that 
he has not inferted any, even thofe which are of a more philo- 
logical nature, which do not either. tend to eftablifh new, and 
better interpretations of the feveral paflages than what were be- 
fore received, or add force and precifion to the old acceptations ; 
and, that far the greater number ofthe notes are plain and fhort. 
Upon a fimilar plan, the Seven acainsT TuHeEBes of Afchylus, 
is ready for the prefs; and, as far as the.endeavours of the tranf- 
lator have availed, the future reader of that tranflation, who 
wauld be gratified at feeing difficulties {urmounted by the afiift- 
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ance of conje&tural and expofitory criticifm, is at liberty to form 
fome favourable expectation, in which. he’ will not be entirely 
difappointed. Whatever may be the general opinion, either of 
the novelty on the one hand, or of the utility on the other, of 
fach a kind of interpretation of the Greek tragedians. it is of- 
fered to the public, as a production of academic leifure.’ 


Whatever may be the utility of this undertaking, it certainly 
has not the flighteft pretenfions to zovelly. /{chylus, however, 
‘one of whofe tragedies is already, we are told, tranflated, will 
afford Mr. Clarke a more arduous tafk, and poffibly contribute 
“more to his honour. In his works he will find an ampler field 
for literary exertion. The fteed acquires but little credit in paff- 
ing fafely through a road where the track is beaten and no diffi- 
culties occur to impede his progrefs. 


Memoirs of his own Life. By Tate Wilkinfon, Patentee of the Theatres 
Royal York and Hull. 4 Vols. 12mo. 12s. Robinfons, 1791. 


This monarch of the boards. condefcends to be his own hiftorio~ 
grapher and biographer; in which capacity he exceeds every other 
monarch, except Colley Cibber, for even the great Frederic left 
the tafk of his biography to an inferior pen. The ftory is an event- 
ful one, and comprehends the rife and fall of kingdoms, cam- 
paigns, battles and fkirmifhes without number. But, as Livy had 
his Pata vianifm,: Johnfon his triads and quaternions, and Gib- 
bon fometimes too much pompous {plendour, fo our prefent king 
(we: mean the king of York and Hull), is a little too digreflive 
im his: ftyle, and-lefs exact and careful in his chronology. But 
to drop the bufkin, we muft own that we have been greatly en~ 
tertained by thefe Memoirs; they comprehend many minuter 
parts of the hiftory of the ftage from about the year 175¢, and 
furnifh an agreeable fupplement to-the ‘ Dramatic Mif{cellanies’ 
of Davis. The letters.of Mrs. Baker, at the end, are excellent: 
| we regret that they arg not more. numerous, 


Lindor and Clara; or, the Britifo Officer : a Comedy, in Five AGS. 
By Mr. Fennell, 8v0. 15s. 6d. Williams. 1791. 


We almoft fufpeéted from the firft act that there was an error 
‘in the title, and that Lindor and Clara would be a moft affeét- 
ing tragedy: indeed in every part there is too great a tendency 
to the heroic and the pathetic. But, when we arrive at Gib- 
raltar,, for, by anticipation the fiege is carried on, as it probably 
will bein, fome future time, we find much humour extracted from 
bombs and, balls ; and a brace of weddings ftamp the character of 
the piece. If it is ever acted, we would recommend it to be by 
defire, on the evening after a review. 
ae | The 
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The Woodman. A Comic Opera, as performed with Applaufe at the: 


Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. The Mufic compofed chiefly by 


W. Shield, the Poetry by Mr. B. Dudley. om 10s. 6d. Long- 
man and Broderip. 1791. 


Of the mufic we cannot,fay too much—of the poetry too little. 


NOVEL S. 


Maple Vale; or, the Hiffory of Mi/s Sidney. 3 Vols. 12mo. 75. 6d. 
Vernor. . §7g0. 


This.is a pleafing chit-chat novel, unreafonably. extended. 
We have faid. that fouls have no fexes, yet we think that there is 
fufficient ixternal evidence to conclude that the author is a fe- 
male. Are we, inthis, inconfiftent? We truft not: novels of 


this kind are conftru€ted mechanically ; the mind has no fhare 
in the bufinefs. 


Lindor and Adelaide, a Moral Tale, in which are exhibited the 
Effeds of the late French Revolution on the Peafantry of France. 


“By the Author of Observations on Dr. Price’s Revolution Sermon. 
izmo. 35. Stockdale. 1798. 


Tf-the friends of civil liberty can declaim on the advantages of 
reftoring the natural equality of mankind, and breaking the fet- 
ters of defpotifm, their opponents, or rather the friends of a pro- 
peméubordination, and the neceflary diftintion of different ranks 
ine fociety, can be equally eloquent on the want of that protec- 
tion which alleviated the fufferings of the lower ranks, that kind- 
nefs which cheered their toils, and that benevolence which pour- 
ed oil.and wine into their wounds. Each party is right, forthe 
one views the lord, and ultimately the king, as tyrants and op- 
preflors ; the other as benevolent guardians and powerful pro- 
tectors. ‘The laft is the view of our prefent author, and he draws 
a gloomy picture of the inconveniences which have refulted from 
the late revolution: when the feigneur refembled the marquis 
dAntin, his lofs’ muft be a misfortune; and for the credit of 
human nature we hope that many did refemble him. In other 
refpects, this tale is interefting and pleafing, interfperfed with 
many judicious obfervations on that wild licentioufnefs which 
affumes the garb of liberty, and the irregular exertions of the 
fpirit of innovation, under the guife of a reform. 


Memoirs id Maria, aPerfian Slave. 2 Vols. 12m. 55 Robinfons. 
179%. 

There are many circumftances which lead us to think that thefe, 
Memoirs are genuine, or at leaft have their foundation in truth. 
‘Fhey are very interefting and entertaining. The little impro- 
babihities Which appear may arife from our ignorance of eaftern 
euftoms, or be Owing to the European on retouchings which 
| may 
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may have been fuppofed neceflary to adapt them for the ¢ En glifh 
market.’ The fecond volume we were particularly pleafed with, 


Ai Sicilian Romance. By the Authore/s of the Caftles of Athlin and 
Dumlayne. z Vols. t2mo. 6s. Hookham.~1791. 


This very interelting novel engages the attention, in defiance 
of numerous improbabilities and * hair-breadth {capes’ too often 
repeated. Perhaps, on a fecond reading, thefe might*be fiill 
more difgufting ; Qpt it is an experiment that we can fcarcely 
* venture to try but with modern novels of the firft clafs. We 
found the tale, we have faid, very extertaining, and’ involved 
with art, developed with fkill, and the event concealed with great 
dexterity. If our author again engages in this tak, we would 
advife her not to introduce fo many caverns with fuch peculiar 
¢oncealments, or fo many fpring-locks which open only on one 


fide. 


Somerville Bower; or, the Adventures of Sophronia. In a. Series 
| of Letters, 2Vols. i2mo. gs. Bladon. 1791. 


’ There is no little art confpicuous in the condutt of this Novel, 
not in the unexpected changes of events, contraft of charaéters, 
or a fkilful arrangement of the ftory, but in {pinning out fuch a 
Meagre tale to the extent of two volumes. At lait, the haughty 
beauty is brought to reafon by the fmail pox, and obliged almoft 
againft her will to accept of an amiable baronet and twenty thou- 
fand a year. Not to be outdone in generofity, however, the 
author gives his heroine at lait thirty thoufand pounds——in the 
lottery. 


Woodley Pack; or, the Vidims of Revenge. By a Lady. 2 Vols. 
1zmo. 5s. Wilkies. 1791. : 


In the whole courfe of our literary experience we have feen 
nothing more childifh, trifling, and improbable, than the work 
before us. 

Fofeari, a Venetian Tale, founded on Fad. 12mo. rigt Lane. 
1791- 

This tale is, we fufpect, older than the prefent feafon, shounk 
modernifed to fill up the vacuum which the feceflion of our beft 
novel-writers has occafioned, It is interefting and pathetic; the 
coftume is alfo well preferved; but we cannot ¢ordially praife a 
tale where vice triumphs, and virtue fuffeus for faults not her own. 


The Baron of meee a Novel fromthe German. 2 Vols. “12mo. 
6s. Lane. 1791, 


If the German novellifts poffefs fome knowledge of the human 
heart, they do not difplay much {kill in interefting it. The pa- 
thetic fcenes are ill arranged, and their force is weakened by im- 
proper management. ‘The Novel before us, in better hands, 


would have been highly pleafing and forcibly interefting. At 
prefent, 
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prefent, though it deferves great commendation, its merit is ob- 
{cured by unfkiiful arrangement. The defcriptions are often 
highly finithed ; but the fenfibility is too refined, 2nd the notions 
of honour are almoft ridiculoufly romantic. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


The Barber ; or, Timothy Priefiley foaved, as refiected from his ory 
Looking- -Glafs. The Operator, William Huntington, S.8. 8uc60 
2s. 6d. Terry. 1791. 


If the faints will quarrel it is not for us to interpofe. Mr. 
T. Prieftley is a minifter, and the fentiments contained in a late 
publication of his ¢ Chriftian’s Looking-Glafs, or the Timorous 
Soul’s Guide,” has roufed the indignation of Mr. Huntington, S.3$. 


An Appeal to the Public, occaftoued by a Letter from the Rev. Fz 
Pope, a Diffeating Minifter, at Stand, near Manchefer. Countain~ 
ing a Charge of the Ufe of the unworthy Methods of Mi/reprefeu- 
tation and falje Citation, in fome Obfervations on the Miraculous 
Conception. By N. Nifbett, M.A. 8v0. 1s. Johnfon. 1793. 


Mr. Pope wrote with fome feverity to Mr. Nifbett, concern. 
ang his quotation from the iaterpolated Epiftle of Ignatius, while 
he fheltered himfelf by Dr. Lardner’s opinion of the /maller 
Epifttes. Some other reprehenfiens alfo occur; and if we admit 
for a momént Mr. Nifbett to have been too hafty, we may con- 
fider Mr. Pope, who feems to poffefs no inconfiderable learning 
and knowledge of the fubje&t, to have been too févere. The Les- 
ters are now publifked, but between angry polemics no prudent 
Reviewer will choofe to mediate. We have had fome experience 
of their irritable nature, and fhall confequently decline interfer- 
tng any farther. 


Odbferwations on a Pamphlet, entitled A State of the-Prefent Form of. 
Government of the Province of Quebec ; circulated in Loudon dur- 
ing the laft Summer. With an Appendix, containing Information 
ox the Subje@, By a Citizen of Quebec. 8x0. 18. Stockdale, 
1790. 


LatroduGtion to the Obfervations made by the Judges of the Court of 
Cogemon Pleas for the Diftri of Quebec, from the oral and writtes 
Teftimony adduced upon the Inveftigation into the paft Adminifira- 


tion of Fuftice. Ordered in confequence of an Addre/s to the Legi/~ 
dative Cougcil. Seo. 1s. Stockdale. 1790. 


As in the courfe of laft year we. declined giving any opinion on 
the « State of the Government of the provincejof Quebec,’ it-will 
be fufficient to announce the publication of thefe two replies. 
The fecond appears the mof candid and difpafionate ; the &rf 
the mok fhrewd and — 
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at Obck. Ted cA. 


Polt sical Mifcellanies. By the Author of the Rolliad and Probate 
ary Odes. 8v0. 25. 6d. Ridgway, 1790. 


Alas! fuch is the-ill fuccefs of wit, in thefe degenerate times, 
that of the publication of 1787, under this title, 21 pages * only 
are new. ‘The former are not even reprinted. 


An Addrefs to the Public, in ‘inbiteld an Anfwer is given to the princi- 
_pal Objections urged in ibe Houfe of Commons, by the Right Hox. 
Frederic,Lord North, (now Eai ‘lof Guildford) and the Right ; Hon. 
Ai ey Pitt, againft the Repeal of the TefLlaws. Bya Mafter of 

* Arts of the Univerfity of Oxford. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1791.. 


This calm and acute Addrefs is intended as a reply to the 
fpeethes of lofd Nortl-and Mr. Pitt. Our author does not add 
aity thine to the force of thé former arguments, though lie occa- 
fionally weakens thofe employed by the former and prefent mi- 
nifter. Lotd North, he thinks, has mifréptefented the language 
avd view of king William, at leaft Tindal-hds given a very dif- 
ferent accoont of both; but every.party will not conifider this as a 
fatisfactory reply. ) 


Objervations on the Corn Bill, now depending in Parliament. By 
ee Lord Sheffield. The Second Edition, 8v0. 25. Debrett. 
1791. . 

In this very able and judicious pamphlet, lord, Sheffield répros 
bates the principle of the corn-bill now pending.. As its object 
is to facilitate importation, and .to. keep back the price of corti 

© at all events,’ he thinks it will be ultimately injurious to agri« 

-culture. The fubjec&t is of great importance, and our author’s 
obfervations are fingularly able and ingepious, But-independent 
of the delicacy of fpeaking on a quéftion now under the confider- 
ation of the legiflature, the particular examination would lead us 
ito more exténfive details than we can at prefent admit of. We 
have little doubt of meeting with fome other publication in which 
we can with more propriety refume the enquiry. : 


Debates i in the General Afimbly of the Church of Scotland, on baking 
Hato Confideration an Overture from Fedbirgh refpeding the Teft 
~ Mit; May 27,1790. 8vo. 1s. Pridden. 1791. 


_ “Phe general affembly, after many judicious and able {peeches 
en different fides, concluded that the teft-a& was a grievance, and 
they feem® to wifh that -* they were fairly rid of it.? The argu- 
nients refted on its-being a profanation of religion, and contradic 
tory to the articles of union. ‘Thé debate feems to have been 
-G¢onducted with equal moderation, ability, and judgment. 
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The Speech of Major Scott in the Houfe of Commons, on the 14th of 
February,1791. 8vo. Is. : Debrett: 1791. 


In this Speech major Scott feverely cenfures the condu& of the 
jaftt houfe of Commons, with regard to the impeachmenit of Mr. 
Haftings ; and he makes fome very free obfervations on what has 
‘paffed on the fame fubje&tin the prefent parliament. The editor 
has not been backward in contributing his mite on the occafion, 
by a preface which occupies as many pages as the Speech. 


A Letter from Major Scott to Philip Francis, Efqg. 8v0. 15. 
. Debrett. 1791. 


It may well be imagined, from the names of the parties concern= 
ed, that this production relates to the affairs of the Eaft-Indies, 
and ultimately to the condu& of Mr. Haftings. Major Scott 
Writes, as ufual, in the expoftulatory ftrain, intermixing obferva- 
tions and arguments with a detail of tranfactions in the Eaft. He 
is ftill a warm advo¢cate for the late governor-general, whofe tea 
dious and expeniive trial candour and humanity muft induce us 
so with were either abandoned, or brought to a {peedy decifion. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Some Account of the Shrewfbury Houfe of Induftry, its Eftablifoment 
and Regulations; with Hints to thofe who may have fimilar In- 


fiitutions in View. By F. Wood. 8vo. 1s. Longman. 1791. 


After maturely confidering this ¢ Account,’ we think it in 
many refpects excellent, and deferving imitation in populous ma- 


nufacturing towns, where the expence of the poor is a ferious 
and increafing evil. 


Thoughts on the prefent "Performance of Pfalmody in the Eftablifbed 


_ Church of England, addreffed to the Clergy. By Edward Miller, 
Mu/f. Do&. Cantab. 8vo. 15s. Miller. 1791, 


Dr. Miller, with great propriety and good fefife, recommends 
a reformation in the prefent performance of pfalmody. It is un- 
doubtedly a part of the fervicein which the whole congregation 
fhould join ; and the fimple melody, adapted to every ear and every 
voice, is only admiflible. The Sunday-fchools, he juftly obferves, 
if the children are properly infiructed, may be very ferviceable in 
effecting this reformation. 


Viaggiana: or, detached Remarks on the Buildings, Pifiures, Sta- 
tues, Inferiptions, Sc. of Ancient and Modern Rome. With Ad- 
ditional Obfervations. 8vo. 25.64. Faulder. 1790. 


We reviewed this work in our xL111 volume, p. 32: it now 
appears with a new title, and fome additional remarks, We fhall 
extract only, from the additions, what relates to the mutilated 
ftatues of the Romans, a paflage felected in the artécle referred to. 

March, 1791. Bb ‘ The 
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‘ The appearance of thefe maimed figures brings to our mind 
the barbarous.and cruel policy of Philocles, in Plutarch’s life of 
L yfander, who advifed the Athenians to cut off the right thumb, 
deFudv avliyerpay of every prifoner taken in war.’ 


The new obfervations are chiefly thofe which the author’s read- 
ing, fince the publication of the Viaggiana, has fuggetted. 


An Enguiry concerning the Principles of Tafte, and of the Origin of 
our Ideas of Beauty, Se. Bwe. 25. Jeffry. 1789. 

This is a ftrange, quaint, whimfical performance. If tafte 
at all confift in a perception Of what is natural and elegant, the 
author of the following paragraph, the firft ia this pamphlet, 
cannot be allowed to poffefs true tafte. 


‘ The mind of man, introfpeéting itfelf, feems as it were (in 
conjunétion with the infcrutable principles of nature) placed in 
the central point of the creation? from whence impelled by her 
energetic powers, and illumined by her light, the intelleétual 
faculties, like rays, fhoot forth in direct tendency to their ultimate 
point of perfe€tion: and as they advance, each individual mind 
imperceptibly imbibes the mfluence and light of each, and is by 
this imbibition alone enabled to approach it.’ 


Two letters of Dr. Johnfon, the one to lord Hawkefbury, fo- 
liciting the life of Dr. Dodd, the other to the unfortunate con- 
vict, the day before his execution, are added. They-are truly 
excellent. The diftich intended for the collar of the goat, who 
had been twice round the world with Sir Jofeph Banks, we do 
got remember to have feen before. We fufpe& it to be mifprinted. 


Perpetui, ambita bis terra, pramia lactis 
Hac habet: altrici capra fecunda Jovi * 


In the work before us it is Jovis; and though a fecond goat, 
dedicated to Fupiter Altrix is not a very claffical idea, we can 
affix no meaning at all to it if we read Fouts, without too bold 
an ellipfis. 

The Peerage DireGory: containing the Mottos of the Peers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, alphabetically arranged, and their Sxpporters 
deferibed. t2mo. 15. Debrett. 13791. 


An alphabetical lift of mottos, with the fupporters, and the 
titles of the noblemen who bear them; the index nearly equal- 
ling the fubftance of this litle traé in bulk. 


4 true and genuine Difcovery of Animal Elefricity and Magneti/m; 
calculated to dete? and overthrow all counterfeit Defcriptions of 
the fame. Small 8vo. 2d. Parfons. 1790. | 


The < fcience,” if we may be indulged in ufing the popular 


term, is explained more fully in this, than in Mr, Martin’s pam- 
phiet, 
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phiet, reviewed in our laft volume; and the operation (an exg 
ception made againit itby fome of the adepts), more particularly 
explained. Ifit were worth while to expofe this new folly, our 
author gives us ample room ; for, though weak, he is honef. 


The Myjtery of Animal Magnetifmn revealed to the World, containing 
Philofophical Reflections on the Publication of a Pamphlet entitled, 
A True and Genuine Défcovery of Animal Electricity and Magneti/m. 
By Samuel Stearns, LL.D. 8vo. 28. Parfons. 1791. 


This pamphlet is foundedon the ¢ true and genuine Difcovery,’ 
and by an art peculiarly our author’s own, what the modeft au- 
thor fold for a fhilling cofts, in our author’s enlarged form, double 
the fam. From the pamphlet before us, Dr. Stearns feems to 
have little rightto laugh at the honeft author of the * Difcovery,’ 
and ridicules animal magnetifm with little fuccefs. His lift of 
titles * is fomewhat fufpicious, and prevents us from paying that 
attention to his defcription of the fhaking- Quakers, which it 
would otherwife deferve. If we were fure it was genuine, we 
fhoyld think it curious. 


A Letter to the Reviewers of the Monthly Review; from Fulke 


Greville, E/q. Author of Refle®ion, a Poem, in Four Cantos. 
Svo. 15. 6d. Fike. 1790. 


This poem, of which Mr. Greville avows himfelf to be the 
author, was reviewed in our Lxxth volume, p. 170. He ex~ 
preffles in the prefent publication great refentment againft the 
Monthly Reviewers for not having entertained fo good an 


opinion of it as himfelf, and we are feverely cenfured on the fame 
account, 


An Abridgement of the Letter of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke 
to a Gentleman in Paris, on the Revclution in France. 8200 


1s. Debrett. 1791. 


This is the fkeleton of a beautiful figure. - It has the form, and 
fomething of the fubftance ; but where is the fpirit that animates, 
the grace that delights, the fymmetry that charms, and the beauty 
that fafcinates? All thefe are gone; it is the caput mortuum 


from the crucible; the laft fad remains, which remind us only 
that ‘ fuch things were.’ 


De Morbis quibufdam Commentarit. <Audtore Clifton Wintringbam, 
Baronetto, M. D. Tom. II, 8vo. 35. Cadell. i791. 


Having given fo copicus an account of the former volume in 
the Livth volume of our Journal, p, rio. it is fufficient to ob- 





* Samuel Stearns, LL.D. and Doftor of Phyfic ; Aftronomer to his Ma- 
jefty’s Provinces‘of Quebec and New Brunfwic; alfo, to the Commonwea!th 
af Maffachufetts, and the State of Vermout, in America. 


Bbz ferve, 
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ferve, that this continuation ef fir Clifton Wintringham’s aphe- 


rifms is by no means inferior to the former part. An ufeful index 
is fubjoined. 


A full and corre& Report of the great Commercial Caufe of Minet and 
Fe&or, verfus Gibson and Fohnfon; decided in the Houfe of Lords 
on Monday the 14th of February,1791. 8vo. -2s.6d. Walter. 


1791. 

This Caufe is one of the moft important that ever occurred in a 
court of juftiee, and is faid to have involved property to the 
amount of upwards of one. million. A fullreport of it, therefore, 
muft prove highly interefting to the commercial world, Itis fuf- 
ficient for us to obferve, that the fubjec&t of Htigation was a bill 
of exchange payable to John White, or his order; but there ex - 
ifted no fpecific perfon who was fuppofed to be meant by that 
name, ‘The caufe was tried in the court of king’s-bench, where 
a decifion was given in favour of the validity of the bill. An 
appeal, however, being made to the houfe of lords, the judges 
were fummoned to give their opinion refpecting the merits of the 
queftion, when nine of them were in favour of the judgment; but 
the lord chancellor, the chief baron, and Mr, Juftice Heath, gave 
their opinion that it ought to be reverfed,- The decifion of the 
lords, as might be expeéted, concurred with the majority of the 
judges,. The cafe is diftinétly related in the prefent Report, and 


an adequate account is given of the fpeeches delivered on both 
fides. — 3 : 


fin Addrefs to his Grace the Archbifhop of Canterbury, as a Vifitor 
of Colleges in the Univerfity of Oxford, and as Primate of all Eng-- 
land. By a Country Clergyman, 4to. 2s. Robinfons. 1791. 


This firm and manly Addrefs relates to fome abufes, which, if 
properly reprefented, and. there are no reafons to fufpec& our au- 
thor’s accuracy, certainly deferve attention. The firft part re- 
_gards the proftitution of oaths, and fome evafions which the acute 
perceptions of lawyers refpecting fellowships and livings have dif- 
covered, which almoft deferve to be ranked with the ingenious 
interpretations of lord Peter. The next object of the Country 
Clergyman-is the reformation of the liturgy ; and if we could 
think any reformation at this time expedient, it would be of the 
kind recommended by our author. He would reje& the Athana- 
fian Creed, which, he juftly obferves, is not connected with ‘the 
dofrine of the Trinity, but only a fcholaftic explanation of it, 
and fome of the more obfcure or exceptionable paffages in. the 
Apoftles’ or Nicene Creeds. But his index expurgatorius is not 
fufficiently extenfive in thefe laft forms. The other parts of his 
work relate to refidence, commendams, &c. | The whole defervwes 
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greatattention, for the manneris equally firm and refpeftful, the 
obfervations accurate and perfpicuous. 


The Laws of Mafers and Servants confidered; with Obfervations on 
@ Bill intended to be offercd to Parliament, to prevent the forging 
and counterfeiting of Certificates of Servants’ Charaders. To which 
ts added, an Account of a Society formed for the Encreafe and En- 
‘couragement of good Servants. by F. Huntingford, Gent. 80. 
zs. Brooke. 1790, | 

We hope the bill to prevent the forging of characters may fueceed, 
if it does not ada to the already too voluminous code of penal ‘fta- 
tutes. We with equal fuccefs to the fociety for the increafe and 
encouragement of good fervants. 


An Enquiry into the Truth of the Tradition concerning the Difcovery 
of America, dy Prince Madog ab Owen Gwynedd, about the Year 
1170. By Fohu Williams, LL. D. 80. 25. White and 
Son. 1791. 


Dr. Williams revifes the old and almoft exploded account of 
Madog’s firft diicovering America, and contends that it was men- 
tioned fome years prior to Columbus’s voyage. But in the ac- 
count there are fome difficulties, and the mentioning his having 
left Ireland to the north, leads us to think that ¢ weftward’ was 
an interpolation; for if he failed from Wales weftward, the fitua- 
tion of Ireland could be in no other direction, and it is at leaft a 
fufpicious pleonafm. It is 3 little difficult-alfo to explain how 
Madog, if he once chanced to reach America, could return home, 
when the knowledge of navigation was fo imperfect: that he a 
fecond time arrived in America, would be more improbable; but 
of this there is not the flighteft evidence, 

The other part of the proof relates to the finding the Welfh lan- 
guagein America. Butas this may have happened from many acci- . 
dents between the firft colonization of that continent and the time 
of the difcovery, it does not greatly affift the argument. The Indi- 
ans might have learnt it from their captives, or from their commu- 
nication with fome back-fettlersofthatnation. The tribes which 
gre mentioned, as differing from the Americans in gencral, are not 
{aid to refemble the Welfh; but it is too common in this pamn- 
phlet to conclude, that if in any inftance fome foreign appear- 
ance or extraction is mentioned, they muft be ancient Britifh. 
This is particularly remarkable when the author fpeaks of Mex- 
ico, Another inftance of inconclufive reafoning occurs in p. 51. 
where from Czfar’s obferving that the Gallic Druids, for he 
is exprefly {peaking of them, ufed the Greek letters, our author 
argues that the ancient Britons employed the fame charaéters. 

In fact when, after the lapfe of 300 years, the account of the 
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American diflcovery of Madog precedes that of Columbus by about 
fourteen years ; and this account, preferved fo long by tradition, 
is only publifhed after that event, its authenticity is fufpicious. 
We may believe that Madog left Wales, and difcovered another 
country»; but where that country was muit always remain uncer- 
tain. If he failed weftward from Wales, the curtents would ra- 
ther have carried him to Nova Scotia than to Virginia, 


Remarks on the leading Proofs offered in favour of the Franklinian 
Syfiem of Eleéricity, By the Rev. John Lyon. B8v0. 25. 
Dodiley. . 1791. 

Mr. Lyon i in fome former works has difplayed his herefy, or his 
withes for reformation. In the pamphlet now before us, he en- 
deavours to fhow that the do@rines of pofitive and negative elec- 
tricity have led the followers of this fyflem into abfurdities and 
inconfiftencies. We think we could demonftrate that his ex- 
periments may be better explained on Dr. Franklin’s hypothefis 
than on his own, which 1s at leaft as gratuitous and not {fo plau- 
fible. 


Confidévations on two Papers publifbed at Antwerp, refpecting a:Loan 
for 3,600,000 Guelders; to be fubferited at the Houfes of Mef.- 
J. £. Werbrouck and C. F. M. de Wolf, of that City. 8vo. 
‘zs. 6d. Stockdale. 1791. : she. 


Our author contends, that becaufe the young gentlemen alluded 
to could not mortgage dutchies and bifhoprics, and had no appan- 
ages but what depended on the’ will of their father, a tranfac- 
tion of this kind could not be trye; ‘We mean not to contend that 
#t is fo; but granting poft obits, annuities, with infurance of 
lives, ge. are fg common, that arguments of this kind are of little 
avail. 


A Short Relation of the-River Nile, of its Source and Current ; of 
ats overflowing the Campagnia of Egypt, till it runs into the Medt- 
terranean, and of other Curiofities. With a new Preface, written 
by an Eye-Witne/s, who lived many Years in the chief Kingdoms of 
the Abyffine Empire. 8vo. 25.6d, Lackington. 1791. 


This is the narrative of Father Jeronymo. We had it before 
us in our review of Mr. Bruce’s volumes, but it contains a very 
fmall portion of what is in that work. Some fufpicious circum- 
’ ftances in his account alfo occur; and though we cannot deny that 
he has feen the fountains of the Nile, there is no reafon to  fuppofe 
Mr. Bruce’s defcription is taken from this ‘ Short Relation.’ 


Obfervations ou the Usility of Patents, aud on the Sentiments of Lord 
Kenyon refpeBing that Subje&. Including Free Remarks on Mr. 
Beetham’s Patent Wafbing Mills. 8vo. 1s. Ridgway. 1791, 


_“Thefe Obfervations are fo ingenious, and notwithftanding the 
bjas. 
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bias which we perceived in the author, and the prejudice occa= 
fioned in confequence of it, in our minds, fo truly convincing, 
that we have little doubt of the argument iz favour of patents 
tefting fecurely on this ground. The whole feems defigned to 
introduce the patent wafhing-mill, invented by Mr. Beetham; 
but we muft remark, that equal preffure can only be of fervice 
when linen is equably dirty: fome inconvenience arifes from this 
caufe, though, on the whole, we are convinced of the utility of 
this invention. 


The Hiftory and Antiquities of Tewkefoury, from the earlief# Pericds 
to the prefent time. Colle&ed from ancient Records and other au- 
thentic Materials. To which is added, fome Account of the Medi- 
tinal Water near Tewhkefoury. 8vo. 35. Wilkie. 1790. 


This little volume contains fufficient, perhaps more than fuffi- 
cient, information for ftrangers. It is a concife local hiftory of the 
town, and one of the moft refpectable directories that we have 
feen. 


RefleBions on the general Utility of Inland Navigation tothe commercial 
and landed Interefts of England; with Obfervations on the intended 
Canal from Birmingham to Worcefter, and Jome StriGures upon the 
Oppofiticn given to it by the Proprietors of the Staffordfoire C anal. 


Svo. is. Clar ke, 


This plan, if it be pra€ticable, will we think be of general uti- 
lity, and the new canal joining with that of Fazely, will enite the 
Trent andthe Severn. We have faid if practicable, becaufe we 
underftand there are fome doubts on the fubje&, Our prefent 
author thinks it may be eafily effected, but a little fanguine eager- 
nefs is allowable in a work like this befote us. 


A Short Review of the Trade of the Eaft Intlia Company, between the 
Years 1785 and 1790; taken from Papers laid before the House of 
Commons during the two laft Seffions of Parliament. By @ Pre- 
prietor. gto. 2s. Debrett. 1791. 


We have been long fince aware, and it is probably no fecret, 
that the balance of trade to India is againft the Company, and 
that the deficiency is fupplied by the territorial revenue. The lofs. 
in five years, from the accounts prefented to parliament, in our 
author’s ftatement, is 1,302,704]. In anational view, this un- 
doubtedly is compenfated by thipping duties and exports; and in 
other views, by fome inexplicable means. But as this Review is 
preparatory to the renewal of the charter, it is confequently a 
piece of machinery too complicated for our comprehenfion, er 
. 900 delicate for our explanation. 
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Fhe Confeffions of TF. F. Rowffeau, Citizen of Geneva, Part the Firft. 
To which are added, the Reveries of a Solitary Walker. Tranflated 
from the French, 2nd Edit. 2Vols. 12mo. 6s. Robinfons. 1790. 
































‘We found the firft tranflation fo faulty, that it is with pleafure 
we fee the work again undertaken by fome more competent author. 
Our prefent tranflator has executed his tafk with accuracy and 
fidelity ; but to tranflate Roufleau is a labour of difficulty, it is 
bending the bow of Ulyffles, which few weaker hands can perform. 
The author of the prefent verfion errs in fome minuter points, 
and fometimes lofes the fpirit of the original in his tranflation. 
: Of the latter error, as itdepends more on feeling than reafon, we 
"can give noinftance. Of the former we may mention one exam- 
My ple. _In fome of the firft pages, fur la Treille is tranflated’on the 
banks of the Treille. ° There is no fuch river in the univerfe : 
He the Treille, as any map of Geneva will fhow, is a public garden 
in the vicinity of the city, the Vauxhall of the Genevois. 


The Confeffions of F. F. Roufftau, Citizen of Geneva. Part the Second. 
Towhichis added, a New Colle&ion of Letters fromthe Author. Tran/~ 
lated from the French. 3 Vols. 12mo. vos. 6d. Robinfons. 1790. 


The tranflation of this part feems to have been executed by the ~ 
aithor of the new’and improved verfion we have juft mentioned. 
‘AS we have examined the-work in the original, we need not again 
enlarge on it: and as we have attempted.to tranflate. fome paf- 
dageés, we cay with more confidence commend the prefent. tranf- 
-Jator, who has fucceeded well in a tafk that we found, from oar 
trial, was not an eafy, one. 








2 - CORRESPONDENCE. 

i : WE have received Meteor’s letter, informing us that the Opi- 
nion we mentioned as new,1in our review of Dr, Cafflan’s Memoir, 
re{petting the proportion of different degrees of heat, was taught 
twenty years fince by Dr. Roffell at Edinburgh. On recolle@ion, 
we find-it has been mentioned by fome authors; but it efcaped us 
at that time, and we fufpeét the diftinétion is not generally known. 
We are not aware that it has occurred in our Journal. 





WHAT we obferved, in Mr. Halloran’s Poems, on the defeeé 

of his education, arofe from a fuggeftion in his own work. We 

* are happy’ to be informed by an Anonymous Correfpondeat, that 

this fuggeftion relates only to his early poems. He is at prefent, 

we find, a very good Latin fcholar, and inftrués boys with great 

fuccefs. If our remark has done him any injury, we fhall be fin- 
cerely forry for it. ~ 





WE are much obliged to C. S. for his intelligence: if he has 
no objection, we may publifh the more material parts of his Let- 
ter in our next Number, 





